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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


@ The Inter-American Statistical Institute is cele- 
brating its twentieth anniversary this month. So we 
felt it a good time to review not only the Institute’s 
accomplishments but the general role of facts and 
figures in Hemisphere development. “Statistics are 
Vital,” on page 3, was written by George Meek, a 
new AMERICAS staff member, who studied in Chile 
on an Inter-American Press Association scholarship 
and more recently was Associate Editor of the Army- 
Navy-Air Force Register. 


@ Writers from eleven American nations got to- 
gether recently in Concepcién, Chile, to exchange 
views, sometimes heated, on the issues and prob- 
lems they face. Fernando Alegria, noted Chilean 
literary critic and novelist, gives a firsthand account 
of the event in “Young Writers Speak Their Minds” 
on page 9. A professor of Spanish American litera- 
ture at the University of California where he took 
his Ph.D., Mr. Alegria has contributed to AMERICAS 
on several occasions. 


@ A highlight in Washington last month was the 
official visit of Colombian President Alberto Lleras 
Camargo. Key points of some of the provocative and 
eloquent addresses he made on this trip are pre- 
sented on page 13. 


@ Americas staff member George C. Compton vis- 
ited the Central American Institute of Industrial 
Research and Technology, which he describes in 
“Catalyst for Industry,” page 21, while on a recent 
one-week tour of Guatemala. He was a member of a 
party of about forty U. S. newspaper, business, 
and professional people, made up by International 
House in New Orleans at the request of Guatemalan 
President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, to take a quick 
look at the magnificent scenery and antiquities and 
observe possibilities for economic development and 
tourism in Guatemala. 


@ “Colors of the Earth” (page 17), the story of 
contemporary New Mexican Indian painter Pablita 
Velarde, was written by Mrs. Trudy Alford, a trans- 
planted New Englander who has lived in the South- 
west for many years and has contributed articles 
to magazines and newspapers specializing in life in 
the southwestern United States today. 


@ For centuries, young and old alike have enjoyed 
yarns about treasure. “Treasure of Cocos Island,” 
on page 31, is an account of recent and historical 
attempts to unearth the $100,000,000 worth of loot 
allegedly buried there. It was written by Frank 
J. Thomas, author of “Green Pastures in the Jungle” 
in the March Americas, who is working at the Cen- 
ter for Industrial Technical Cooperation, in San 
José, Costa Rica. He was previously awarded an 
oas fellowship for study in the field of industrial 
journalism. 


@ “The Gold Watch,” this month’s short story, is a 
touching and pointed tale about a little boy’s prob- 
lem. The author is the young Peruvian writer Katia 
Saks. At twenty, this attractive bilingual secretary 
has already had three novels published and has 
made the Lima best-seller lists. 
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THE OAS 


IN ACTION 


COST OF AGRARIAN REFORM us 


Two divergent reports came out of the recent 
second period of meetings of the Special Com- 
mittee of Experts on the financing of agrarian re- 
form plans. All the members, representing Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Mexico, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela, agreed 
that the problems of land tenure and distribution 
deserve more attention. They cited the danger that 
leaving farmers in subhuman conditions, without 
hope of owning the land they work, would favor 
the growth of anti-democratic ideas, and declared 
that better distribution and use of arable land 
would raise standards of living and domestic pur- 
chasing power and improve the market for the in- 
dustrial countries. 

But no agreement could be reached on coopera- 
tive action to finance agricultural development 
and agrarian reform programs. Hence the two re- 
ports to the parent Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council. 

The majority group, made up of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, the United States, and 
Uruguay, recommended that all technical assist- 
ance agencies be asked to cooperate fully with the 
Latin American countries in preparing specific 
plans and definitive studies concerning agrarian 
reform. And they wanted to work for loans for 
agrarian reform from the existing international 
financial agencies. Their report mentioned the pos- 
sibilities of financial help from the Special Fund 
of the Inter-American Development Bank, the 
UN Special Fund, the International Development 
Association, local-currency loans under U.S. Pub- 
lic Law 480, and the U.S. Development Loan Fund. 
They felt that if the resources of these institu- 
tions should prove inadequate to meet agrarian 
needs, then their funds—particularly those of the 
regional Inter-American Bank—should be _ in- 
creased, rather than some new agency be estab- 
lished. 

The representatives of Mexico and Cuba signed 
a minority report calling for creation of an Inter- 
American Agrarian Bank to deal directly with 
these questions. Under their proposal, the bank’s 
capital would be subscribed by “all the American 
countries interested in creating it and by indi- 
viduals who may wish to subscribe to its stock.” 
It would be empowered to lend to agencies in 
charge of agrarian reform or agricultural credit, 
or establish branch offices to deal directly with 
farmers and farm cooperatives. In either case, 


funds would be made available only to holders of 
less than 124 acres of irrigated land, or its equiv- 
alent (or cooperatives limited to such holders). 
The bank’s loans could cover improvements or 
the purchase of land for establishing farm colonies 
or cooperatives. 


PEACE AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


On April 14, which was Pan Amerian Day, the 
Inter-American Peace Committee issued a special 
report on the relationship between violations of 
human rights or the nonexercise of representative 
democracy, on the one hand, and the political ten- 
sions that affect Hemisphere peace, on the other. 
This is part of a continuing study assigned to 
the group by the Fifth Meeting of Consultation 
of Foreign Ministers, last August. 

“Certain situations exist in the Caribbean area 
at this time,” the Committee declared, “which 
aggravate international tensions. Numerous per- 
sons are known to be confined in prisons because 
of their political activities. The large number of 
exiles existing in all countries of the region cre- 
ates justified apprehension on the part of their re- 
spective governments. In some states, progress-to- 
ward respect for human rights and representative 
democracy is obstructed by vestiges of dictatorial 
rule. In others, governments, on one pretext or 
another, continue to deny to their citizens the right 
to freely elect their government which is essential 
to any representative democracy. 

“. .. The Committee suggests to the govern- 
ments of the countries where persons have been 
imprisoned because of purely political activities, 
that they be set free. It would also be helpful if 
the necessary steps were taken as soon as possible 
to permit all persons who have taken asylum in 
diplomatic missions to leave the country, provided 
the states granting asylum guarantee that they will 
not permit these persons to carry out activities 
within their respective territories in contraven- 
tion of the inter-American instruments applying 
in the matter. Finally, the Committee . . . empha- 
sizes as highly important that the countries which 
may not as yet have done so take steps as soon as 
possible to establish or strengthen . . . procedures 
for the assurance of respect for human rights and 
the effective exercise of representative democ- 

The Committee has also issued a report on Ecua- 
dor’s complaint regarding refusal of the Dominican 
Republic to issue safe-conducts for thirteen Do- 


minican nationals who had been in the Ecuado- | 


rian embassy in Ciudad Trujillo since Venezuela, 
in whose embassy they had first sought asylum, 
had suspended diplomatic relations with the coun- 
try. It still has under consideration the Venezue- 
lan charges of violations of human rights in the 
Dominican Republic, and other aspects of the 
Caribbean situation. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL progress in the Hemisphere depend 
to a great extent on the work of a group of men and 
women whose job is often thankless and lacking in glamor 
—statisticians. For twenty years the Inter American Sta- 
tistical Institute (IASI), an autonomous technical or- 
ganization within the oas framework, has gathered and 
helped to gather accurate facts and figures for the policy- 
makers. And they would be helpless without them. 

Governments must know, for example, how many chil- 
dren there are, and how many of them are going to school, 
in order to make any effective plans to provide the schools 
that are needed to save youngsters from growing up 
illiterate or ill-prepared; they must know the facts, not 
only about population and working force, but also about 
raw materials, productivity, foreign trade, money avail- 
able from savings or sale of exports, and many other 
things, to make intelligent decisions about priorities and 
projects for economic development. Public health officials 
cannot judge the success of their campaigns without 
statistics on incidence of disease and causes and rates of 
death. No one can draw up a farm program without 
figures on crops, demand, and prices. Almost every aspect 
of social and economic life requires statistics to show what 
is going on and what needs to be done. 

This month 1Ast is celebrating its twentieth anniversary 
—it was founded May 12, 1940. The story of what it does, 
and how this affects you, is especially timely now, because 
every American from Alaska to oa Horn will be 


counted in the 1960 Census of America, which IAs spon. 
sors and coordinates. 

The Institute’s accomplishments in the past twenty nee 
years do in fact fill many volumes. Herbert Marshall of 
Canada, president of the 1ast Executive Committee and =| 
former Dominion statistician, sums them up this way: “It Re 
has set up statistical standards, given technical assistance 
to the nations, conducted training centers for statis. Fi 
ticians, translated many text books on statistics into Span- hs “ 
ish, held many conferences with national statisticians, and 
issued many publications on methodology. ... One of its 
greatest achievements was the taking of the 1950 —". = 
of the Americas.” 


proof of technical and coopera- 
tion among the American nations,” by the Finance Minis- 
ters meeting in Brazil in 1954. Within a year or so of 
1950, twenty of the twenty-two American nations took a 
census of population, fourteen had a census of ° orn : 
ture, vay nineteen either took a separate census of hous- 


census. 

Never before had these nations attempted to take their 
censuses together, using the same criteria. Some countries 
had taken them often, others rarely or not at all. Items ey : 
counted in some were ignored in others. And countries 


had different definitions of family, marital status, usual 
occupation, education, and sometimes age. Even countries ms 
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that had the same criteria often tabulated their results 
differently, for example, using different brackets for 
breakdowns by age. 

The overall compilation of the voluminous results of 
the 1950 Census of the Americas is now being published 
ey t and the series should be finished by the end of this year. 
<3 Already out are books filled with tables on general and 
detailed characteristics of that part of the population 
__ whic th is termed “economically active.” A separate volume 
analyzes the results of the agricultural census. The books 
now in the process of publication will show general in- 
formation about the population, and detailed breakdowns 
:. ae the following areas: distribution by household and 
marital status; country of birth, nationality, and _ lan- 
guage; and educational levels and illiteracy. We now have 


Lack of good maps can make a census taker’s job tough or 
impossible; problem is especially acute in Latin America 


invaluable data that can be easily shared and compared 
between nations, about people—who they are, how many, 
where they live and in what sort of dwellings, how old 
they are, what they do for a living, marital status, edu- 
cational background, to name only some of the factors. 

First overtures toward a world census were made in 
1872, and a regional census had been recommended by 
Inter-American Conferences since 1910, but the basis for 
action in the 1950 census was a proposal made in 1943 by 
Dr. Alberto Arca Parr6é, then chairman of the Committee 
on Demographic Statistics of 1Ast and director of statis- 
tics in Peru. Dr. Calvert L. Dedrick of the United States 
served as chairman of the Committee on the 1950 Census 
of the Americas. 

Many were the problems involved, in addition to the 
establishing of uniform minimum criteria. Census tech- 
nicians, for example, were almost non-existent in most 
areas. Some countries could not call on a single person 
qualified to serve as census director, and nearly all of them 
lacked a sufficient number of punch-card operators, 
machine tabulators, statistical analysts and other tech- 
nicians. Some 325,000 census takers had to be recruited 


4. 


Enumerators “get the facts” from San Blas Indians in Panama. 
But some tribes are reluctant to cooperate 


and trained. Serviceable maps were hard to find, for less 
than ten per cent of Latin America has been mapped in 
sufficient detail for census purposes. In Brazil, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Peru, Bolivia and elsewhere, large areas were 
inaccessible jungle, inhabited by nomadic and sometimes 
hostile tribes. And hostility was not restricted to the 
jungles, for even in urban areas the population had a 
reluctance to answer questions for strangers, fearing that 
the census was but a prelude to increased taxes or mili- 
tary recruitment. 

One delicate problem that faced the census planners for 
the 1950 venture was how to record persons living in 
common-law marriages. A few countries classify them in 
a separate category, while others prefer to count them 
simply as “married” or assign them their previous status 
“single,” “widowed,” etc. As a compromise solution, it 
was recommended that basic data be collected for single 
persons (never married), married, widowed (not re 
married) and divorced (not remarried); and that coun- 
tries which “find it possible and appropriate to do so” 
list people living in common-law unions, married persons 
not divorced but living apart, and couples separated 
legally. In some cases, the enumerators were a little 
embarrassed when filling out the box marked “sex,” 
because both male and female Indians in some tribes 
dress alike, comb their hair alike, and are generally 
beardless. So, the enumerator had to ask the question, 
“male or female?” 

The census takers received some unusual replies to 
the question, “What is your occupation?” For example, 
“toothpick flavorer,” “whistle-tester,” “ham _ sniffer,” 
“fishworm ranch owner,” and “egg breaker.” The latter 
turned out to be a woman who broke eggs to be used in 


bakeries. 


The Committee on Improvement of National Statistics , 


(COINS), meeting in Buenos Aires in 1958, approved its 
subcommittee’s recommendations for conducting the 1960 
Census of America. This count is expected to show nearly 
four hundred million persons, or about twenty-three per 
cent more than in 1950, and give planners a more realis- 
tic notion of the extent of the “population explosion” im 
this _— of the world. 
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The United States completed its enumeration in April, 
the one in Mexico is underway now, and many of the 
other countries are getting ready to start. Some of them, 
including Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Panama, Brazil, and Chile, have been taking experimental 
censuses of small samples to smooth out techniques and 
jest questionnaires. All the countries except Cuba and 
Haiti have announced plans for population censuses in 
1960 or 1961. Cuba, under the provisions of its constitu- 
tion, will have one in 1963, and Haiti has made no de- 
cision yet on the date for its population counts. So far, 
housing censuses are planned in nineteen of the coun- 
tries, and agricultural censuses in seventeen. 

Enumerators are paid and recruited differently in vari- 
ous countries. In Argentina, they are selected to serve 
without any pay at all, because census taking is regarded 
as a public duty, and it is considered an honor to partici- 
pate. In Ecuador, those assigned to cover a rural area 
get a per diem allowance in addition to their pay. In 
Guatemala, the government pays for the transportation 
and lunches of the enumerators, but not for the work 
itself. Many countries, such as Panama, make extensive 
use of schoolteachers as enumerators, while in the United 
States the majority of the census takers are housewives. 
In other countries university students play a big role. 

Differences from country to country in the composition 
and distribution of the population create special problems 
for the census planners and census takers. Extra questions 
may have to be included. In Mexico the people are asked 
their nationality and place of birth, but nothing about 
their ethnic origin; in order to pin down more precisely 


Educational campaigns on a larg. ire need. 


gf 


quaint public with aims of the census and insure cooperation 


the cultural groupings of the population, they are asked 
what languages they speak (including the mother tongue 
for foreigners) and these special yes-or-no questions: 
“Do you regularly eat bread made from wheat?” and 
“Do you wear huaraches, sandals, or shoes?” In several 
countries with large Indian populations, often inacces- 
sible, census planners will have to rely to some extent on 
estimates. Even in rural areas that they can reach, census 
takers anticipate problems because daily life in the rural 
areas doesn’t call for much exactness in vital statistics. 
Farmers and their families are frank to tell the enumera- 
tors that they don’t know exactly when or where they 
were born. So, census takers are trained to ask questions 
like “Do you remember the big earthquake of such and 
such a year, or the big fire of such and such a year?” in 
order to estimate the age within five years or so. In some 
areas, distorted figures on the infant population have 
turned up in the past because families neglect to mention 
babies, apparently figuring they are too small to count 
for the census. This year, enumerators are making a 
special effort to track down all babies. 

When each country finishes all its counting and tabu- 
lation, results will be sent to interested organizations like 
UNESCO, FAO, and IAsI. Because of its regional nature and 
mission, IASI is the group most directly concerned with 
analyzing and publishing the results from the various 
American nations. 

Of course, census activities are just one phase of IAsI’s 
overall job. Other areas of equal importance and interest 
are economic statistics, social and labor statistics, 
demographic and health statistics, and statistical educa- 
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tion and science. 

The Institute’s whole program is aimed at stimulat- 
ing better methods of collecting, tabulating, analyzing. 
and publishing statistics, both official and unofficial, and 
ways to make economic and social statistics more avail- 
_ able and comparable. 

In addition, it provides a forum for professional col- 
laboration among statisticians and a channel for coopera- 


tion with national and other international organizations 
in advancing the science and administration of statistics. 

The door to the 14st General Secretariat offices, located 
in the Pan American Union Administration Building in 
Washington, D. C., also bears the name “Department of 
Statistics.” Under an agreement reached in 1950, a di- 
vision (now the department) of statistics was established 
at the pau that would also serve as General Secretariat 
of 1ast. Today, Tulo H. Montenegro of Brazil is both 
Secretary General of 1Ast and Director of the Department. 
Oas member countries make their contribution to the In- 
stitute through their quota payments to meet the over- 
all pau budget. Canada, which is a government member 
of 1ast but not of the oas, pays directly. Also classed as 
institutional members are twenty-two affiliated central 
banks, statistical agencies, and sponsoring business firms. 
In addition, there are some 240 individual members. 
These include 47 occupants of important statistical posts, 
who belong ex officio, and constituent members elected 
on the basis of their professional achievements and 
ability. 

Here is a summary of important 1Ast work in six 
specialized fields, apart from census problems: 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1st is collab- 
orating with the UN Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and Economic Commission for Latin America to 
coordinate Central American agricultural statistics. IASI 


Facts and figures help industrialists decide when and where to start operations. This is Brazil’s Volta Redonda steel mill 


conducted a survey in this area on the compilation of 
farm price statistics, and prepared a report for the 
regional subcommittee on coordination. This is part of 
an effort to integrate statistics in areas that are carrying 
out economic integration programs. 

Two 1s! publications have made a significant con- 
tribution to techniques of agricultural statistics: Anota- 
ciones sobre el Estado de las Estadisticas Agropecuarias 
(Notes on the Status of Agricultural Statistics), and La 
Estructura Agropecuaria de las Naciones Americanas 
(The Agricultural Structure of the American Nations). 
The latter is a statistical analysis of the agricultural data 
compiled in the 1950 Census of the Americas. 


INDUSTRIAL AND TRANSPORTATION 
STATISTICS. Businessmen are awaiting completion 
of 1asi’s compilation of the results of the latest censuses 
in 17 countries, dealing with aspects of the industrial 
structure of America such as persons employed, value of 
materials and other direct costs of manufacture, value 
of production, value added, capacity of installed power 
equipment, expenditures on fixed assets, and value of 
stocks. Another interesting study has been made on family 
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COST OF LIVING CHANGES 


500 Indices of May 1959 consumer prices, 
— based on 1955 average — 100. 


126.7 132.8 


99.3 101.6 103.4 103.4 104.3 105.5 106.5 106.6 107.9 108.3 


\) 


Data from IASI 
* May 1959 data not available for three countries; latest Cuban index is for June, 1958; latest Haitian index, September, 1958; and latest Uruguayan index, December 1958. 


the | or household industries. including measurement of underemployment, analysis of 

t of Special studies have dealt with systems for industrial wages and housing conditions, and compilation of con- 

ing | classification, index numbers, industrial censuses, and sumer price indexes. For Costa Rica and Panama, IAs! 
industrial directories. has served in a consulting capacity to help compile cost- 

on- of-living indexes used in establishing minimum wages in 


ota. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINAN- regions where the United Fruit Company operates 
ras} CIAL STATISTICS. A report has been compiled on through subsidiary organizations. The Institute has re- 


la} trade in basic products of OAS member countries, and cently begun publishing a quarterly bulletin giving cost- 
mas} tedious groundwork is paving the way for publishing of of-living or consumer price indexes for all twenty-two 
ns). | a foreign-trade yearbook. American nations. These are presented using 1955 aver- 
lata Various countries have asked Iasi to study discrep- age prices as the base (100), and the first issue reviews 

ancies between their own and other countries’ data on changes in these indexes from 1955 through May 1959. 


their reciprocal trade. Arrangements have been made with 


ON Colombia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Hon } Nicaragua, Panama and the United States in order to 
uses } get to the bottom of such discrepancies and lessen their 
" effects on foreign trade records. 
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alue SOCIAL AND LABOR STATISTICS. Under 
wer | study in this very important field are several projects, 


Import-export statistics are born in ports like La Guaira, Venezuela 
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Need for nurses, like this one in Peru, show: health data 


fa Separate figures are given for food, housing, clothing, 
and other costs. 


DEMOGRAPHIC AND HEALTH STATIS- 
ries. The main project in this field has been the one 
Bt to publish the results of the population censuses taken in 
ee around 1950. More than one thousand statistical tables 
gppear in the six scheduled volumes. 
In an effort to improve completeness and quality of 
_ vital statistics, a pilot project was carried out in Vene- 
— auela for developing a system to record births and deaths 
a in an extensive area, covering both urban and rural 
centers. A second pilot project was an experiment in the 
a planning, organization, and operation of a hospital sta- 
tistics service, carried out in four Guatemalan cities— 
Guatemala City, Amatitlan, Antigua, and San Juan de 
Sacatepéquez. Uniform standards based on the results of 
these projects will be suggested to the rest of the Ameri- 
can nations. 


STATISTICAL EDUCATION AND SCIENCE. 
Making it possible to produce a bigger crop of qualified 
statisticians to keep pace with the Hemisphere’ s needs is 
one of the most important phases of IAs! activity. In- 
struction on various levels, technical assistance, and pub- 
lications are the keystones of this program. 

Heart of the education program is the Inter-American 


Statistics show that Hemisphere schools and colleges, even 
Mexico’s modern National University, must expand to take care 
of long line of students expected in the future 


Training Center for Economic and Financial Statistics 
(ciEF for short, from its Spanish initials.) This center, 
Project 10 of the oas Program of Technical Cooperation, 
is set up in Santiago, Chile, under the sponsorship of 
fast, the PAU, and the Chilean Government (through the 
University of Chile). For seven years specialized one. 
year courses have been attended by graduates in eco. 
nomics and personnel with experience in economic re. 
search. About thirty persons successfully finished the 
complete course at CIEF each year and nearly all of the 
American republics were represented in each class. Sey- 
eral other experts attended shorter selective courses 
which are also offered by cieF, and it collaborated with the 
FAO in giving a course in design of experiments, and with 
UNESCO for a course in educational statistics. 

Excellent results from the CIEF courses are spreading 
widely, for many of the clEF students are now professors 
in their own countries, sharing new techniques and meth- 
ods with their students. Progress is also evident in the 
increasing number of outstanding econdmists and statis. 
ticians attending international meetings and conferences, 
and working effectively in their own countries. 

Technical publications produced by cieF include seven. 
teen volumes in the Inter-American Textbook Series on 
Theoretical and Applied Statistics. Teaching materials 
and aids are published not only for clEF students, but 
for statistics students in other countries as well. More 
than two thousand copies of Apuntes de Estadistica Gen- 
eral (General Statistics Notes) have been distributed free 
to universities. Nearing completion is another valuable 
work, the second edition of the four-language Statistical 
Vocabulary. 

In addition to the c1ieF Training Program, several basic 
statistical courses are being offered: For trainees from 
Central America and Panama, one in El Salvador and 
another in Costa Rica; in the Dominican Republic, a 
similar course for the Caribbean nations; in Chile, four 
elementary courses for Chilean officials as an extension 
of Project 10 of the oas Technical Cooperation Program; 
and in Panama a government sponsored course, sched- 
uled to last until 1961. Some 245 trainees have completed 
these eight courses. 

One section of 14st that serves people working in any 
of the special fields is the Focal Point for Statistical 
Information, a coordinating center for similar national 
one-stop data centers in the various countries. It makes 
available not only the statistical data but also facts on the 
specialists who produce and use them. 

1asi’s official organ, the quarterly journal Estadistica, 
features articles on statistical methods and on develop- 
ments in the various countries and reports what new data 
are available. 

Of course, no amount of computation or analysis either 
by human minds or by whirring electronic machines can 
make statistical information, essential as it is, any more 
accurate than the raw gathered data on which it is based. 
So when the census taker visits you, if he hasn’t done 
so yet, just give him the facts. Remember it’s all part 
of the big statistical picture on which plans for tomorrow 
must be based. = 
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FERNANDO ALEGRIA 


ical | Qp THE VARIOUS conferences of writers that have been 
d held in recent years in America, probably none has been 
asic | so significant or so forward-looking as the one held in 
om — January of this year at the University of Concepcion in 
and | Chile. Twenty-seven writers were present, representing 
> 47 eleven nations: Argentina, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
om Chile, El Salvador, Mexico, Panama, Peru, the United 
lon | States and Uruguay. The organizers made it very clear 
im; | that this was not a congress but a meeting. 

ied- “We think that literature is, perhaps, the best objec- 
ted tive expression of the characteristics of America,” they 
said in their Words of Welcome, “and that in exploring 
any the poetry, the narrative, the theater, the essay, and the 
ical | criticism (without underestimating the folklore and other 
mal | forms of expression of our individuality), we can shed 
kes | much light ‘on the meaning of American culture... The 
the | proposed conference will be neither a congress nor a 
literary competition, but rather an exploratory open dis- 
vcd, } cussion arrong the creative spirits and students of our 
lop- | America, which may be continued and broadened at other 
lata | times and in other countries.” 

We who came to the meeting immediately abandoned 
her | all academic protocol and held our discussions in a 
can} climate of frank and cordial camaraderie. In some 
ore | measure, this was not a new experiment. The University 
sed. | of Concepcion had already held two Meetings of Chilean 
one | Writers, in 1958. Organizing and guiding them with a 
art | masterful hand was a young professor and poet, Gonzalo 
row | Rojas. Skeptics, on hearing of his intention to bring to- 
gether people of such disparate ideologies, had predicted 


a free-for-all; it would not be a meeting, but a collision, 
they said. There had been no reason for fear. The atmos- 
phere of genuine democracy and solid humanism charac- 
teristic of the University of Concepcién immediately en- 
veloped the foreign writers and made itself apparent in 
the spirit of their discussions. The Rector of the Univer- 
sity, David Stitchkin Branover, one of the leading figures 
in the Chilean intellectual world, pointed out in the 
inaugural session that it was necessary to base our guid- 
ing theme—“For the Free Development of the Spirit”— 
on three premises: honesty of purpose, dignity of ex- 
pression, and respect for the opinion of others. The best 
proof that his counsel was followed to the letter is that 
during the six.days of meetings the ideas expressed were 
conservative and communist, socialist and monarchist, 
liberal and independent; all were freely expressed, and 
respected by the very much interested public. 

On the other hand, with Gonzalo Rojas at the helm, no 
obstacle could endanger the venture. Nothing daunted nor 
frightened him. When there was no other way available to 
transport the writers from Santiago to Concepcién, he 
rented a plane, and when he had trouble finding lodging 
for them, he opened up a hotel which had not been oper- 
ating for several months. On the trip, he assumed the 
attributes of a pioneer. He commanded a crew of poets 
and novelists on a plane which, very soon, was whipped 
about by violent gusts and storms. For better visibility, 
the pilot came down to sixty feet above the surface #f the 
sea. For fifteen or twenty minutes, we flew with the spray 
of the waves striking the landing gear and the propellers 
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almost catching seaweed. Neither the spray that drenched 
the cabin, nor the bumps that jolted the plane, caused the 
spirit of our leader to falter; he led us to safety and de- 
livered us, a little shaky but happy, to the photographers 
and journalists who waited at the airport, anxious to 
focus on Allen Ginsberg’s beard, Ernesto Sabato’s 
mustache, and the dark beauty of Margarita Aguirre. 

The sessions of the meeting were held in the Hall of 
Honor of the University. An enthusiastic public that in- 
cluded students, office workers, professional people and 
laborers, from the nearby cities, filled the hall daily and, 
when there was an opportunity, participated hotly in the 
debates. Rector Stitchkin had said he did not expect of 
us a display of academic erudition, but rather a genuine, 
frank exposition of our experiences, as writers, with the 
problems of artistic creation and with the controversies 
of contemporary society. From the start the discussion 
centered on three fundamental topics: the social respon- 
sibility of the writer and the artistic validity of partisan 
literature; the rebellion of Spanish American writers of 
the last two generations against the tradition of local, 
conventional regionalism; and the relationships between 
the younger Spanish American writers and the “Beat 
Generation” of the United States. 

One of the first to take the initiative in this debate 
was the Argentine novelist Ernesto Sabato. An extraor- 
dinary orator. In the hotel he had told us that, when 
speaking in public, he needed at least an hour to steady 
himself and “get up steam,” and after this hour of feint- 
ing he would say in five minutes what he really wanted 


to say. Sabato spoke with passionate intensity. He is a 
bundle of nerves under traction and, as he reaches the 
highest point of tension, he communicates his vibrancy to 
the public in high-voltage phrases. None, among the 
writers present, equaled the vertiginous depths of his 
inner monologues. The listening public was fascinated by 
the force of his words and by the astonishing and electri- 
fying expressions of his cat-like face. There was a moment 
when his ideas appeared to be taking an alarming tack. 
Sabato attacked the pseudo-intellectualism of Argentine 
literature that had dallied for twenty-five years with arti- 
ficial problems. His cry of alarm was a cry of anguish, 
Caught in the line of fire between a dying civilization 
and another being born, the Argentines of his generation 
are, according to Sabato, “actors in a dark drama,” in- 
terpreters of a profound anxiety. He extolled, instead, the 
recognition of authentic tragedy that, serving as an in. 
tellectual warrant, reaffirms the values of popular Ameri- 
can literature. For Sabato, some works are salvaged by 
their concern with some instant of crisis in Argentine 
history. And the contemporary crisis? Sabato and his 
colleagues are the products of a time of indecision and 
anguish. But there is a revolution in process, a social 
revolution that Peron launched by demogogy and which 
must be understood and directed by the new generation 
of writers. If there was something equivocal in such a 
plan of action, Sabato set about clarifying it, firmly de- 
fining his progressive democratic position. His contribu- 
tion provided an overture to the remarks of two young 


“parricide” writers: Ismael Vinas of Argentina, and 
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Correspo { speech “the one that said the 1st time” 
Martinez Moreno of Uruguay. Vinas described Spanish literature and devote themselves entirely to the revolu- 
American literature as a literature of violence, and violence tionary struggle. Anderson Imbert replied that if the 
as a form of relations among men. We are called parri- temptation to give up letters was strong, probably it was 
cides, he said, because of our drastic attitude toward the also genuine, and in that case there would be no reason 
false literary prophets of the past. Martinez Moreno, a to vacillate. Margarita Aguirre, less drastic, suggested 
brilliant, dynamic, ingenious orator, declared that he they give literary form to their protest, thus serving both 
and the members of his generation could not be called social and artistic causes at once. 
parricides because, from the literary point of view, they On the relationship between the social problem and 
didn’t have any fathers to kill. literature, the sentiment of the majority of the writers 
The problem of the social responsibility of the writer present seemed to me to be: “We no longer look for the 
was faced directly by the Colombian poet Jorge Zalamea. solution of contemporary controversies in the synthetic 
“I am not purely a writer,” he said, “I am an impure slogans which came from a more superficial appreciation 
writer because, since I have been able to think, I have of reality, but. in the private world inside each person, 
divided my time between politics and literature. When | uniting social experience with the act of artistic crea- 
have worked on literature, my mind has been on the tion; the true partisan literature is that which gives 
political problems of man, and when my work has been esthetic form to the social experience in the life of the 
politics, I have done it by means of literature.” He invited writer as an individual.” 
American writers “to go out occasionally into the streets The Mexican poet Jaime Garcia Terrés added a new 
and the squares of the cities to bring the bread of cul- dimension to this debate by his analysis of the currents 
ture to the people.” Zalamea had the eloquent support of of thought that stem from the Mexican Revolution and 
José Antonio Portuondo, who, while defending the right the contradictions that appear to be smothering it today. 
of the writer to involve himself in social struggles, praised His severely critical position indicated that there is a 
the revolutionary program of Fidel Castro and obtained basic discontent in Mexico’s new literary generation, and 
from those present a unanimous declaration of solidarity a will to break with convention in order to distinguish 
with the Cuban people. The political debate took on an rhetoric from truth in the artistic creation of their coun- 
unaccustomed tone when the Peruvian Salazar Bondy and try. 
the Panamanian Guillermo Sanchez denounced the con- To those who were familiar with the work of the most 
ditions of social inequality in which the working classes representative writers of the “Beat Generation” in the 
lived, and asked whether it was not their duty to abandon United States, it was clear that it has many points of 
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affinity with the thought of the new Spanish American 
generations. At the same time that the “beats” are re- 
belling against the conventionalism of a literary tradition 
maintained on a basis of clichés, two generations of 
Spanish American writers—that of 40 and that of *50— 
are putting the ancient galleons of pseudo-estheticism to 
the torch and denouncing the fallacy of the “escapists” 
and of the super-regionalists. The revolution of the 
“beats,” considered from the strictly literary point of 
view, has already been a reality for thirty or forty years 
in the world of Spanish poetry. Allen Ginsberg—one of 
the three North American representatives at the meeting 
—spoke extensively about the young poets of his coun- 
try. The examples he read were not very astonishing: 
free form, a direct plan of action, the multiple-value 
image, have been known for many years among us. On 
the other hand, speaking of their own poetry, both Gins- 
berg and Lawrence Ferlinghetti—another United States 
delegate—had something new to contribute, something 
that made a deep impression on the Spanish American 
writers: their concept of poetry as a means of direct oral 
communication; their marvelous technique that allows 
them to fit the verse—both the thought and the image— 
to the speed of the sentence; and the magic power of in- 


Beatnik poet Allen Ginsberg talking with rector of University 
of Concepcion, and the author 


ducing a trance by the use of the image, the voice, and 
the word. 

Ginsberg and Ferlinghetti, we realized, represented 
only one aspect of contemporary North American litera- 
ture. The University of Concepcién, I should mention in 
passing, had intended to invite Archibald MacLeish also, 
but unfortunately the invitation did not materialize. In 
addition to the two beatnik poets, the novelist Vance 
Bourjaily and the playwright Stanley Richards were in- 
vited. Bourjaily talked informally with the majority of 
the writers, but did not attend the meetings. Richards 
spoke briefly on the theater. The actual representation of 
North American literature thus fell to Ferlinghetti and 
Ginsberg. I do not think I am wrong in saying both 
played a splendid role. 


Ferlinghetti read three poems: “Overpopulation,” 
“The Great Chinese Dragon,” and “Hidden Door,” this 
last one written in Concepcion. When he finished reading 
“Hidden Door” the audience gave him a standing ovation 
with shouts of “Bravo!” Then, with the help of an in. 
terpreter, Ferlinghetti answered all kinds of questions on 
his poetic art. He acknowledged that in one of the poems 
he had read there might be an echo of the influence of 
the Chilean poet Nicanor Parra, whose work Anti-Poems 
Ferlinghetti had helped to translate. Those attending the 
meeting got the impression that “Hidden Door” and “The 
Great Chinese Dragon” are true masterpieces of con- 
temporary American poetry and that Ferlinghetti is a 
fine ambassador of the literature and art of his country. 

Ginsberg, on the other hand, had been preceded by the 
fame of his poem Howl, which I translated in 1957 and 
which was published by the Writers’ Society of Chile. 
He was considered there an enfant terrible, and he did 
everything possible to maintain this reputation. Before 
leaving New York he sent a cable to the Rector of the 
University of Concepcién reading: “Long Live Dostoev- 
ski and Aphrodite!” When he was interviewed by the 
Santiago press, he declared that he thought he should 
distribute marijuana to the writers so they would be 
able to think clearly and efficiently. The Chileans were 
amused by these statements and by his appearance— 
bushy black beard, thick glasses, black sweater, cor- 
duroys, and a tourist’s knapsack slung over his shoulder. 
They christened him “The Monk.” The novelist Marga- 
rita Aguirre told me that, after hearing him speak, she 
was deeply impressed by his boyish innocence and by his 
complete lack of inhibitions. The truth is, Ginsberg didn’t 
frighten anybody in Chile. Chileans are acquainted with 
more powerful and seductive things than marijuana. 
Rather, he made an agreeable impression as a pure artist 
and as a melancholy bearded boy scout in exile. He spoke 
Spanish, gave several talks, danced, and asked numerous 
questions. He brought with him a collection of records 
and books of poems that he presented to the University 
of Concepcion. After the meeting was over I met him in 
the hotel, ready to leave. I asked where he was going, and 
he told me to Chiloé and Tierra del Fuego. He went off 
in that direction and the last report I had of him he was 
still there—hitchhiking. 

As this was not a congress, no resolutions were passed, 
but a committee was named to prepare for the next meet- 
ing and to consider, following the suggestion of the Hl 
Salvadorean writer Hugo Lindo, an editorial enterprise 
to publish the work of Spanish American writers. Atenea, 
the magazine of the University of Concepcién, devoted 
its entire March issue to the events and debates of the 
meeting. The Mexican poet Garcia Terrés summed up the 
significance of the meeting very accurately when he said: 

“For me the meeting has been not a lesson but a series 
of lessons: in literature, in fruitful working together, 
and in the deeper knowledge of one’s self and one’s 
neighbors. I can never express adequately my apprecia 
tion for this noble gesture of the University of Concep- 
cién, our host and sponsor. Certainly in these days Con- 
cepcién has become the capital of American culture.” e 
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“American treaties are not obligations among states, 
but understandings among peoples. There is no point in 
guaranteeing the peace and security of the states if we 
do not insure the liberty, dignity, and prosperity of their 
inhabitants.” 

So wrote Alberto Lleras Camargo in 1949, speaking 
of the new Charter of the Organization of American 
States. This humanistic approach to international rela- 
tions has been the dominant theme in the distinguished 
career of the President of Colombia, whose recent of- 
ficial visit to Washington was greeted as the return of 


INGTON 


an old and valued friend. For the oas, it was the return 
of its first Secretary General, who served in that post for 
six years, after the Bogota Conference of 1948 had cre- 
ated the Organization. Dr. Lleras, whose present term 
as President of Colombia began on August 7, 1958, held 
the office once before (August 7, 1945-August 7, 1946) 
and has been Minister of the Interior, Minister of Edu- 
cation, and Minister of Foreign Affairs. Three times he 
has been speaker of the Colombian House of Representa- 
tives (1931, 1933, 1941). 

Addressing a joint meeting of the Senate and the 


Colombian President Alberto Lleras (second from left) and Mrs. Lleras are welcomed to Pan American Union by Colombian Ambassador to 
the United States Carlos Sanz de Santamaria, PAU official Paul Murphy, and OAS Secretary General José A. Mora 
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House of Representatives of the United States on April 6, 
President Lleras gave a thoughtful and eloquent exposi- 
tion of the political meaning of aid to underdeveloped 
countries in the precarious “balance of terror” of the 
world today: 

The Latin American nations . . . have known the un- 
forgettable taste of freedom. In spite of civil wars and 
occasional dictatorships, they always come back to fre2- 
dom, which is their historical constant. . . . This is what 
makes them understand that if they do not in the near 
future emerge from their backwardness, they will be 
unable to avoid the effects of impatience and desperation, 
of revolt and anarchy, and new dictatorships. 

He said Latin America needs aid specifically in the 
form of credit for economic development, which is an 
investment that cannot be postponed and that will be 
profitable. In later speeches during his thirteen-day visit, 
he explained his views on many other international ques- 
tions. Dr. Lleras’ work with international organizations 
was not limited to his seven years in Washington; in 
1945 he led the Colombian delegations to the Chapultepec 
Conference in Mexico and to the international conference 
in San Francisco, where the United Nations was born. 
To the oas Council Dr. Lleras spoke on the important role 
of the Organization, historically and currently, in main- 
taining peace: 

Far stronger [than the United Nations], perhaps be- 
cause it is older, is this regional organization, which not 
only possesses the instruments to prevent war among 
nations, but also, whenever it has used them, has done so 
successfully. What is more, in an alliance of states dif- 
fering in might, extent, population and development, it 
has, nevertheless, got precisely the strongest to submit 
with the least strain to the rigors of a law which is equal 
for all. Thus, for example, if the extraordinary prin- 
ciple of non-intervention had been applied on a world- 
wide scale with the same integrity and firmness as in our 
Hemisphere, it would tndoubtcdly have been what was 


Dr. Lleras talking at luncheon held in his honor in PAU f 


needed to make a reality of the vaguely longed-for ideal 
of coexistence between regimes with . . . contradictory 
principles. . . . | am afraid there will not be coexistence 
on this planet so long as the non-intervention principle 
is not treated with the straightforwardness, moral firm- 
ness, and respect it receives in our America. Nevertheless, 
I realize this principle is in opposition to the concept of 
national revolutions that must, by historical determinism, 
spread all over the earth. The present conflict . . . has 
its origin in the existence of expansionist powers that 
would revive the old imperialist idea that all the peoples 
of the earth should be ruled by an identical type of gov- 
ernment and an international ideological hegemony. The 
prevalence of this concept is what prevents the vast ma- 
chinery of the universal association of nations, whose 
purpose it is to foresee, prevent, and eliminate wars be- 
tween states, from finding the means to combat the dan- 
ger of a conflict stirred up by the intention to propagate 
world-wide revolutions as an instrument of national 
policy. . . . The greatest benefits for mankind certainly 
are inherent in diversity under the aegis of freedom. It 
was for this kind of a world that the United Nations was 
designed. 

But even though the world-wide international organiza- 
tion, in very serious cases, turns out to be an ineffective 
tool for security and peace, inasmuch as the powers most 
capable of letting violence loose upon earth have taken 
care to render themselves immune to its action, this idea 
and this system have not been superseded by any other 
scheme, and there devolves upon the Organization of 
American States the honorable, responsible, and arduous 
task of showing that at least a part of the world knows~ 
how to live in a society of nations ruled by law and 
moving toward perfection. If it is true, as history seems 
to indicate, that out of this experiment arose first the 
League of Nations and then the United Nations, then 
it is here on this hearth that the flame of international 
democracy must be kept burning. 
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President Lleras is congratulated by OAS Council Chairman 
Vicente Sanchez Gavito of Mexico on his address to the Council 

It is clear that, within the Organization and with its 
ordinary instruments, no state can expect to make good 
an individual policy without coming up against opposite 
and limiting points of view and the need to seek compro- 
mise and agreement. . . . Our people, beginning with 
@ the very first multilateral pact, have been depositing more 
fe and more of their sovereignty in the Organization. They 
hope thus to endow it with a power—up to now chiefly 
moral and juridical—which shall drastically reduce the 
capacity for adventure, disorder, and imperialism in our 
Hemisphere. . . . 

I do not see why we peoples of America could not give 
the world an example, as we have so often done, this 
time in the matter of disarmament. In point of fact, with 
the sole exception of the United States, which, to a great 
extent, is entrusted with the mission of the international 
security of the West, the members of the Organization 
are not over-armed either absolutely or relatively to the 


In this period of sixteen years we expect to carry out _ as 
an overall program of economic and social advance, — = be 
which is sadly needed after the calamities brought on Be .4 
by the dictatorial regime. . . . After less than two years, = 
the currency has been brought back to — a ee 


rest of the world. . .. When the world entered the Atomic ee: 
Age, all notions of attack and defense were essentially _ 
altered, and any menace to the Hemisphere now has very © ‘5 7 4 
special characteristics and implies, in many ways, an an- ee ame 
swer beyond the possibilities and resources of states that _ 
are only just initiating their industrial transformation. 
It would, therefore, be well worth while to make a care- 
ful study of the new situation. The conclusion must be 
that far too much money is spent and far too many sacri- 
fices are made for obsolete means of defense, when: ayaa 
are needed to serve the same end in better ways, or to | 
meet any of a vast number of overwhelming necessities. 
. . Numerous and imperiously urgent are the undertak- _ 
ings that the governments of America must carry out in 
concert. It is Colombia’s wish that they should all od - 
executed by the natural instrument of our collective 
relationship, which is this Organization. . Soon a % 
Committee of Twenty-one will be called again 
on Operation Pan America, . . . which is a united ef- a (< 3 
fort to pull the economically and socially backward nations 
out of a state, shared by millions of human beings, that, es a 
as a normal condition, is inhuman, and that is in ie 


way explosive. 

. . . Colombia’s pride rests on the progressive de-— 3 
velopanent of a conception of law and on her submission : ott 
to an international democratic system that renders peace 
pleasant and coexistence just. . . . In the words of one 
of the founders of the Republic, engraved in the house — 7: q 
of the Colombian Congress: “If arms have given you 
independence, laws will give you freedom.” J 

In Colombia, a stable, compromise government has — 
only recently been achieved, joining the efforts of the 
two parties—the Liberals and the Conservatives—that — 
have tussled over public power since the birth of Colom- _ 


of Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, the parties got together to 
throw him out, in May 1957, without firing a shot. Dr. 
Lleras, then Director of the Liberal Party, was one of 
the leaders in establishing the strictly bipartisan regime ~ 
that, it has been agreed, will last for sixteen years. Each © 
house of Congress is automatically divided half and half 
between the two parties—though the members must still 
be elected, in binding primaries, as it were, in which 
there is still room for the contention of rival factions— 
and the presidency will change sides every four years. — 
The same principle of equal division extends down through 

every stage of government to the municipal level. It was 
not only as a visiting statesman but also as a journalist 
and newspaper editor of many years’ experience that Dr. 
Lleras spoke to the National Press Club in W. a ay 
Graphically, he outlined all this recent political history — a 
and the problems of “the development as well as the ad- 
ministration of a backward country like Colombia.” __ 
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bian nationhood. Their feuds had become so harsh that 
the people accepted military government in the hope of 
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in public expenditure has become the rule, and a devel- 
opment rate of about 3.5 per cent has been secured. 

But if my country, on the whole, looks good at present, 
and if, as I have said, it deserves the applause of bankers 
and economists, it has a most uncertain, very complex 
and perhaps extremely dangerous future. . . . Recent 
estimates indicate that in the year 2000 there will be six 
hundred million Latin Americans, while there will be just 
three hundred million of you. . . . If the present rate of 
economic expansion . . . is maintained, we could expect, 
long before the end of the century, an unprecedented 
crisis resulting from a shortage of work, food, clothing, 
housing, health services, schools, and manufactured goods 
for such populous communities. Even today all these 
things are lacking there to a degree that by American 
standards would be appalling. If Colombia is to fore- 
stall that more dreadful insufficiency and minister to the 
barest needs of her future population, she will have to 
push her rate of economic growth up to 5 per cent. 

How? By devoting her greatest energy to importing 
capital goods, equipment, machinery destined to increase 
her production vertically; and by reducing drastically 
the importation of consumer goods, as she is doing now, 
in order to maintain the balance of payments at a proper 
level. . . . Even so, . . . we shall most certainly need in 
the coming years a constant flow of foreign capital and 
ample credit to buy machinery. 

. . . This problem of the economic and social develop- 
ment of backward nations is a new one. It is true that 
there has always been an immense proportion of mankind 
sunk in misery; but they did not realize it. It is only in 
this century that we have found a way to make the 
humblest peasant in the most remote corner of our planet 
understand his situation in comparison with that of the 
happier portion of the human race. And he has been 
made not only to understand, but also to strive to better 
his lot and that of his children. Latin America was as 
backward as it was placid. The last thirty years have 
witnessed a change there. Life has become full of dis- 
quiet and alarm. People there listen, as never before, 
to the countless solutions offered. . . . What you see 
today is the spectacle of a Latin America where the 
democratic regimes that have just been reestablished are 
forced to pay debts, to impose austerity, to exact sacri- 
fices, to withdraw concessions lightly bestowed by their 
improvident and irresponsible predecessors. . . . Those 
countries are getting on their feet again and might well 
achieve total recovery. Why not? Democracy is not 
doomed merely to repair from time to time the ravages 
wrought by despotism. Democracy must hold fast not 
only to its intrinsic soul-liberating goodness, but also to 
the capacity it may possess—and does in itself possess— 
to produce greater well-being and broader justice. 

One of the early enthusiastic supporters of the Pan 
American Union, forerunner of the oas, was Andrew 
Carnegie, who devoted most of his fortune to the cause 
of international peace. The pau building was in large 
measure his gift. At the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Dr. Lleras spoke of the importance of 


maintaining faith in the power of law to regulate inter. 
national affairs: 

The two World Wars weakened or destroyed a con. 
siderable number of the less prominent powers and, by 
stimulating technological and scientific advance, at. 
tracted all the vacant power to two poles. But the oppo- 
sition does not make sense today as merely a matter of 
the mechanics of forces. There is, moreover, grave danger 
in allowing it to look as if it were only that. . . . On 
that side [the East] there is a power that can apply itself 
totally to a military and political objective; on this side 
we have such a coalition of dissimilar values as can be 
maintained only by an unsleeping revision and criticism 
of its purposes. . . . If in order to win the day the West 
were to deem it necessary to adopt the enemy’s political 
system, the contest would have neither meaning nor 
object... . 

The aim [of the West] can be nothing else than the 
clarification and definition of the rights and obligations 
of all states under international law and the setting up 
and strengthening of international [agencies that will 
have the power to impose] this law whenever a conflict 
arises among nations. . . . 

It is not necessary for the world to be regimented 
under a single type of national government, and it is 
possible to conceive of the coexistence of the most di- 
verse national organizations. One thing only is needful: 
none of these nations should attempt to impose its pat- 
tern of living on the others. .. . 

It may seem pointless to talk about international rights, 
international obligations, and international law in these 
times of grievous strain; but it is necessary to talk of 
these things clearly and fully, lest . . . men think that 
they are simply looking at a mechanical play of conflict. 
ing powers, and that their only concern should be to 
make no mistake, when deciding as to which side is 


stronger. Be 


President Lleras, accompanied by U.S. State Department Protocol 
Chief Wiley Buchanan, lays wreath at statue of Simon Bolivar 
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A MODERN DAUGHTER of the ancient Pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico, Pablita Velarde Hardin is a painter whose 
work has earned the coveted Palme Académique, awarded 
by the French Government for originality and excellence 
in art. The Swedish and British Governments have invited 
her to lecture in their countries. Fame has come to this 
slender, gracious woman precisely because her art is 
deeply rooted in her Indian heritage. 

Pablita is also an author. Early this spring her collec- 
tion of Indian legends, Old Father, Storyteller, will be 
published, illustrated by her own colored paintings. Old 
Father is the one who watches over all the people of the 
Pueblos, his children. He is teacher, philosopher, and con- 
versational deity to Pablita. His philosophy, “All things 
happen for the best—accept what you cannot alter, and 
work at what you can,” she has taken as her own. For 
Pablita, who is a practicing Catholic, there exists a syn- 
thesis between her Indian religion and her Christianity 
that makes theological differences needless to dissect. 

Born September 19, 1918 at the Santa Clara Pueblo on 
the Rio Grande River in New Mexico, Pablita, daughter 
of Marianita Chavarria and Herman Velarde, both of 
Santa Clara, was christened Tse Tsan (Golden Dawn) 
in the Tewa tongue of her people. At the age of five she 
was sent to St. Catherine’s Mission School in Santa Fe. 
She still remembers being picked up shivering in the cold 
darkness to prepare for the rough wagon ride over un- 
paved roads to the boarding school twenty-five miles 
away where she first learned to speak English. When she 
finished sixth grade, Pablita attended the United States 
Indian School in Santa Fe. Here she met Tonita Pefia, 
one of the early Indian women painters, who showed a 
magical new world of art to the ambitious young Pablita. 
After graduating in 1936, Pablita spent two years as an 
assistant art teacher at the Santa Clara Pueblo day school. 
The opportunity to travel came when Ernest Thompson 


Seton, famous naturalist and lect offered Pablita the 
job of caring for his three small children while they were 
accompanying their parents on a lecture tour. The follow- 
ing six-months’ trip through the Middle West and the 
South, with Christmas in New York City, was a fantasy 
of adventure for Pablita, who had never been beyond 
the northern part of her native New Mexico. 

Returning to her home state, she worked on murals at 
Bandalier National Monument in Frijoles Canyon near 
Santa Fe. In 1942 she married Herbert Hardin, and the 
following years were busy ones for Pablita. Her daugh- 
ter, Helen, was born in 1943, and her son, Herbert, fifteen 
months later. In 1944, the family went to the University 
of California at Berkeley to complete Herbert senior’s 
college work. Here Pablita continued work on painting 
commissions and odd jobs until for financial reasons she 
had to return with her children to her Pueblo home. 

She feels fortunate to live in the artistic climate of the 
Southwest today. It was not always so benevolent. A gen- 
eration ago, any Indian motif in painting was frowned 
on, and theré was no market to encourage an Indian 
artist. 

Pablita, now a woman of forty-one, has a quiet manner, 
tiny, delicate hands, and a petite build. Her weight is 
usually less than a hundred pounds, but she has a nervous 
sub-surface dynamism, not typical of her people. Her 
speech is delivered in short, clipped syllables. Sometimes 
she pauses, exploring for a word, not because of vocabu- 
lary shortage, but because of an inner compulsion for 
perfection. Her self-discipline as an artist is reflected in 
her output of pictures. She averages two hundred a year, 
which range in size from ten-by-twelve to thirty-by-thirty- 
six inches. 

Golden Dawn has been forced to overcome a natural 
shyness by the demands of her career. She has been in- 
creasingly sought as a lecturer throughout the Southwest. 
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Pablita Velarde in her Albuquerque yard, wearing a ceremonial 
dance dress and typical moccasins of Pueblo women 


The painter at work on a mural showing one oj the traditional 
dances in a New Mexico pueblo 


However, this aspect of her work always depends on the — 
schedule of her two teenagers. Her full-time job as a 
mother continues to be her raison d’etre, around which 
she fits in her painting, lecturing, and writing. 

Today Pablita and her two children live in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, a city of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand, in contrast to the seven hundred of the Indian vil- 
lage where she was born. From her living room windows 
the Sandia Mountains can usually be seen in the distance, 
rising abruptly from the Rio Grande Valley. The white 
painted walls, the four hand-embroidered corn maidens 
dancing on the drapes, and the Navajo vegetable-dyed 
rugs on the floor suffuse the aura of Pablita’s early life 
and harmonize at the same time with her up-to-date city 
house. 

On the north wall of the living room, “Old Father, 
Storyteller” holds court in Pablita’s famous legend paint- 
ing, explaining the mysteries of the universe to his chil- 
dren of the Pueblos. Her son Herbert, for whom Pablita 
painted “Old Father,” will not sell the picture, though 
he has been offered a handsome price. He says, “I would 
rather have the painting than the money.” 

Pablita feels a strong sense of dedication toward the 
traditions of her ancestors, descendants of the prehistoric 
Basket Makers and Cliff Dwellers of the Southwest. The 
old customs are gradually slipping into the background, 
whether because of the pressure of the white man’s civili- 
zation, or the necessity of the American Indian for pro- 
tective coloration in the accelerated pace of today’s liv- 
ing, she does not know. She is not a crusader, nor does 
she argue with the social significance of these facts. She 
does have a strong awareness of the erosion of time and 
a sense of urgency in recording as much as possible of the 
ancient ways before their true meaning is changed or lost 
forever. 

Pablita is completely en rapport with the contrasts, vast 
starkness, and rainbow colors that are her Southwest. Her 
brush is particularly sympathetic to earth colors—light 
tans shading through soft browns, greens intensifying 
from pastel to deep forest. 

During her early years of painting, Pablita evolved a 
definitive, individual style, characterized by strong lines, 
and minute detail. But the influence of her Indian heri- 
tage is all-permeating in her work. Although proficient 
in casein and tempera, she now works primarily with na- 
ture’s own materials, producing earth paintings uniquely 
her own. Even the way she prepares her materials has its 
genesis in the way her ancestors used pulverized, colored 
rocks in their ceremonial paintings on Kiva walls. She 
grinds native rocks and soils by hand to mix her own 
colors, which she uses on a masonite board—never can- 
vas. These, blended in secret alchemy with glue and water, 
are the basic materials for her paintings. The perfection 
and imaginative use of this process led, in 1956, to the 
greatest accolade of her artistic career, the Palme Acadé- 
mique. 

Her use of symbolism is so complete that it can at times 
be termed modern, an opinion that Pablita cannot under- 
stand. “How can anything so old be called ‘modern’?” 
she asks. 
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Giant Hunter portrays a mythical hero prominent in ancient 


Pueblo legends (water color) 


Painting of Old Father, Storyteller, explaining mysteries 
hd 


Water color Deer in the Snow has the clean lines and simple 
masses of contemporary Pueblo painting 


of the universe to his children, the Pueblo Indians 
+ 


On.” 


Clean shapes of traditional Pueblo motifs give earth painting 
Sundown a modern appearance 


Eagle and Serpent, in earth colors mixed by the painter 


In her recently completed “modern” painting “Sun- 
down,” Pablita’s interpretation of the face of the sun is 
that of a Kachina or spirit. To the Pueblo people, the sun 
is a wise old man, and one of his principal physical char- 
acteristics is his mouth, the orifice of wisdom. This is rep- 
resented by a rectangle in the lower part of his face. The 
setting is evening, and white cloud bangs cover his eyes. 
The black headdress above the bangs symbolizes the dark- 
ness of night about to descend. The coral and mauve 
clouds are the sunset colors, and the blue is the sky. The 
arrows ascending on the left of the painting are thanksgiv- 
ing prayers from the Pueblo earth people, a “Sun, 


Old Man,” for his gifts of the day—his warmth, his life, 
and light. 
Tse Tsan found the inspiration for this painting in one 


of the chants of her le: 

SUNDOWN 
Farewell, Sun, Old Man 
Wrapp’d in the kaleidoscope of day. 
‘Through the celestial span, 


} Thank you, feathers wing their way. 
Farewell, Sun, Old Man 
Fading into the spectrum of night. 4 

W hat could be greater than 
wea ‘ Your gifts of warmth, life and light. 7 


Pablita feels that modern art has a definite mission in 
the world today. The inventory of techniques is not com- 
plete. As in any other intellectual projection, it takes those 
who are willing to experiment, to add dimensions to art. 
Speaking of her own technical innovations she says, “I 
really have to watch myself when I’m working with water 
colors so everything doesn’t come out too loud. I’d much 
rather work with my earth paintings, which by their 
nature have color under control.” 

For relaxation, Pablita likes nothing better than to 
take long auto trips through the desert, letting its som- 
nolent peace and majesty seep into her soul, always, of 
course, with an eye out for an unusual rock that can be 
used in her earth paints. She has little time for reading, 
but when she has an opportunity, she prefers books on 
anthropology. 

Pablita’s career has been studded with honors: In 1950, 
she won second prize in the Pueblo group at Philbrook 
Indian Art Center in Tulsa, Oklahoma. In 1953, she won 
the Grand Prize at Philbrook Art Museum. In 1955, she 
swept the entire Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial at Gallup, 
New Mexico, winning: First Grand Prize for the show, 
first award for Pueblo paintings, first special award in 
poster painting, first award in poster painting, second 
award for special preservations of home life scenes, and 
Third Grand Prize for the entire show. The Twentieth 
Century Art Club of St. Louis, Missouri awarded Pablita 
a prize in 1959, and in the same year she completed a 
twenty-by-six-foot mural in Albuquerque. 

This Indian artist is a member of the French Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, the New Mexico Art League, the Inter- 
Tribal Indian Ceremonial Association, the International 
Toastmistresses, the Corrales Branch of the National 
League of American Pen Women, and the Council of 
American Indians. 

Pablita is permanently represented in many museums: 
The De Young Museum in San Francisco; the Denver 
Museum: the Philbrook Art Center; the Gilcrease Foun- 
dation, Tulsa, Oklahoma; and in many private collec- 
tions in the United States and abroad. 

Golden Dawn has crossed many boundaries—linguistic, 
racial, and international. With her conquests, she pre- 
sents a new aspect of the American Indian. reaching the 
art galleries of the world. Be 
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In GUATEMALA City today many a striking new building, 
shiny with glass or gay with tile, will catch your eye 
—government offices, a fine hospital, schools, housing 
projects. As you drive in from La Aurora airport toward 
the center of town, along the broad, tree-lined Avenida 
de la Reforma, you may not pay any special attention to 
the neat, bright, low structure, set well back from the 
boulevard, at Calle 4 of Zone 10. From its outward ap- 
pearance, it might be a school or library, the office of 
some government bureau, or one of the “campus-type in- 
dustries” that chambers of commerce in suburban United 
States communities are always advocating—a pharmaceu- 
tical plant or a quiet factory making parts for sophisti- 
cated electronic devices. 

In a way, the organization that is housed here partakes 
of the qualities of all of those institutions, and it is 
something special besides. For this is the home of the 
Central American Institute of Industrial Research and 
Technology (ICAITI, to give it its inevitable alphabetic 
name), an agency jointly supported by the five Central 
American governments and equipped to give them, their 
development agencies, or private businessmen, sound 
practical advice on raw materials, processing methods, 


Central American Institute of Industrial Research and Technology, sponsored by five governments, in Guatemala City 


or market possibilities for proposed new industries, based 
on laboratory analysis, pilot-plant runs, or field study. 
Organized with the help of the un Technical Assistance te 
Administration, the Institute was inaugurated in J anuary, on 
1956. The first year and a half were devoted to provid- =— 
ing the necessary buildings and equipment and selecting __ 
the staff. After that, it quickly began to render valu- — 
able service to Central American development projects, 
and it is taking its place as a permanent feature of the %e 
economic scene. The UN has agreed to contribute $900,000 _ 
to its activities, spread over the next five years, so long — 
as the five members keep up their annual quotas of — 
$52,000 each. In addition, to help offset expenditures > goo. 
about $500,000 a year, the Institute is taking in more ny 
than $100,000 in fees from the people it does jobs for. _ 
The Institute’s staff is truly international. The di- _ 
rector, Austrian industrial chemist Otto J. Stern, has 
served with the UN technical-assistance staff on projects — 
in Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, and India. The assistant 
director, Guatemalan economist Manuel Noriega Morales, 
also heads the division of industrial economics. Work- — 
ing with him are economists from Costa Rica, El Salvador, j A oe 
and his own country. The youthful chief of the labora- © 
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tories, biochemist Francisco Aguirre Batres, is also Vice 
Chairman of the Guatemalan National Atomic Energy 
Commission. He studied the use of radioactive isotopes 
at Oak Ridge and for seven years did research for the 
Institute of Nutrition of Central America and Panama 
(1ncaP), which also has its headquarters in the Guate- 
malan capital. A Honduran chemist and a Nicaraguan 
chemical engineer run laboratory sections. The head of the 
division of geology and mining development is a French- 
man, Pierre DeLatire. Altogether, a little more than half 
the total staff of forty-five are technical personnel. But 
you are not likely to find them all there, for they are 
constantly traveling throughout the five-nation area on 
research studies. 

One of the achievements in which the Institute takes 
greatest pride (though “business secrecy” keeps it from 
telling you much about it), is a special type of mill it 
has designed for steaming and crushing corn to produce 
flour for Central America’s tortillas. Indians in Guate- 
mala and elsewhere make their own meal, first softening 
the corn by cooking it with lime. The processed flour 
will save not only their time but their lime and their 


firewood. Moreover, the product is very easy to enrich 
by adding proteins or vitamins, making it a good base for 
nutritional improvements. 

Indeed, the semi-industrial scale-model mill installed 
in the Institute’s laboratory has done the crushing of corn 
and mixers there have prepared the batches of INCAP’s 
formula No. 9—the Incaparina (see “The Flour of San 
Vicente,” February Americas) that offers promise of 
saving many a Central American child from malnutrition 
and possible early death. 1calTI made up the stocks of this 
high-protein mixture containing cottonseed meal, sor- 
ghum, lime, Torula yeast, and vitamin A along with the 
corn, packaged in three-cent bags holding enough to make 
three glasses—a day’s supply—of the drink called atole. 
W. R. Grace and Co. is now running nationwide market 


Equipment needed for special product tests is made in Institute’s own machine shop 


trials in Guatemala of Incaparina, which proved very 
popular in the village where it was first introduced. 

Two private companies are building full-scale plants, 
for which ICAITI made complete designs, to manufacture 
the corn flour, one in Honduras and one in Nicaragua. 
General Mills has an option to use ICAITI’s patent in 
three other plants, which would be in Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, and El Salvador. These would make only the flour; 
the Incaparina program is separate. In fact, the Incap. 
arina mixture is not intended for tortillas, since when 
they are made with it they tend to crumble. It is better 
in the liquid form or in cookies. 

The Institute made studies of raw materials, cost of 
equipment, and economic feasibility for the eighteen-mil- 
lion-dollar fertilizer plant that is to be built by a private 
firm in El Salvador. This will be the first large plant 
to enter production under the program of “integrated 
industries” for Central America. Under an agreement 
not yet in effect, for the lack of two ratifications, special 
treatment would be given certain plants when it is con- 
sidered advisable that they be built large enough to serve 
the whole area: their products would circulate free of duty 


in all five countries, while duties would remain in effect 
for foreign producers and would be lowered only ten 
per cent a year on goods produced within a Central 
American country by a plant not registered under this 
plan. Early ideas for such “integrated” industries had 
involved a paint factory for Costa Rica, an iron and steel 
works for Nicaragua, and a paper mill for Honduras, as 
well as the fertilizer plant for El Salvador. The GINSA 
tire factory in Guatemala, built before the integration 
agreement, was granted the preferential treatment. So 
far this company, partly owned by General Tires of the 
United States, has been selling primarily in El Salvador 
and Guatemala. Local business circles report that, while 
there may be a saving of foreign exchange on tires from 
local rubber, so far there has been no noticeable price 
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decrease. Such economy is one of the goals of the integra- 
tion scheme, and perhaps some assurance on prices is 
needed when such special tariff protection is allowed. The 
fertilizer plant itself should be of great value to Central 
American agriculture, which has spent sixty-four million 
dollars on nearly seven hundred thousand tons of ferti- 
lizers in the last seven years. ICAITI can be expected to play 
a greater role in connection with the planning of future 
industries that may come under the integration plan. 

Another project in El Salvador for which 1cartT1 has 
made the complete plan is a modern slaughterhouse, or- 
ganized by the Institute for the Development of Produc- 
tion, which will emphasize utilization of the byproducts 
and former waste products. ICAITI will supervise construc- 
tion and turn the plant over in operating condition. 

In cooperation with the governments of Guatemala 
and El Salvador, and with advice from the Fao, the In- 
stitute has been studying ways to enrich the protein con- 
tent of sausages. A specially prepared kind of cotton- 
seed flour has proved valuable in this experiment. 

Several studies have been made for government agencies 
and private business on the possibilities of canning fruits 
and vegetables in the area, but none of these has resulted 
in any actual production so far. 

The Salvadorean Government has completed a plant, for 
which 1calT1 planned both the chemical process and the 
machinery, for making panela (brown sugar) that will be 
much lighter than that normally seen in the area. 

Some of the other products for which the Institute 
has run feasibility or manufacturing tests—sometimes 
recommending favorably, sometimes unfavorably—are ab- 
sorbent cotton, plywood, insecticides, mastic, toothpaste, 
paper, and textiles. 

The Institute has also made a study of the financial 
market in one country, has trained the staff of a national 
development institute in productivity techniques and ra- 
tionalization of production, and advised a government on 
its mining policy and legislation. On its own account, 
the Institute has continued to study the mineral resources 
of the whole region, costs of transportation, and other 
general economic factors. It is also pondering possible 
uses for waste products of coffee processing. 

Another field in which it has been very interested is 
norms and standards. It advised the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment on the organization of a national office, and is con- 
cerned with maintaining uniform standards throughout 
Central America, for such things as food and drugs, tex- 
tiles, building materials, and other products. Even weights 
and measures need supervision, for although the metric 
system is legally established, in many places other tradi- 
tional units are always used. The Institute would like to 
become a “Bureau of Standards” for the whole region. 

Some of the governments have not taken advantage of 
ICAITI’s services, but utilization of them by private in- 
dustry is constantly increasing, so that the Institute 
expects eventually to pay its own way through the fees 
charged. The agency is there, ready to help out in a 
practical, professional way, whenever the countries get 
together on further specific projects to build Central 
America’s economy. 


Library holdings stress industrial technology, 
professional journals 


Food-processing methods are tried out in this section of 
pilot plant laboratory 


Chemical analyses of food, raw materials, or processed good 
are made for private or government customers 
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a short story by KATIA SAKS illustration by JOSE 1. 


. Competition is _— worst enemy, and those in your 
own trade are the toughest competitors. 


HE was probably eight or nine years old. His thin, pale 
little face was covered with freckles. The frail body, too 
small for a boy of his age, was dressed in dirty tatters. A 
crumpled, dusty hat covered the blond locks that fell 
over his forehead. 

He was huddled on a stone bench in Plaza San Martin 
in Lima, and his beautiful blue eyes were pouring out 
torrents of tears. His face expressed that heart-rending 
sadness that in children seems so much like despair. His 
bony little hand clutched a glittering golden object. 

How could he tell his father about it? How could he 
explain to him that it wasn’t his fault? Perhaps if he 
showed his father the bruise on his knee and his scraped 
elbows, he would be convinced that he had been shoved 
when he got off the streetcar, that he had fallen and 
rolled in the street, and that the impact had smashed the 
gold watch against the ground. The crystal had been 
knocked to pieces and the mainspring was broken. 

That’s it! He would go to his father and show him the 
battered watch. It was the only thing he could do. His 
father would call him a little devil, and then shrug his 
shoulders and console him with his slow sorrowful smile, 
which brought out the wrinkles in his tired, sad face. 

Then, involuntarily, he began to recall vaguely that 
night when his father had placed the splendid piece of 
jewelry in his hands. It was some time ago, on that boat 
of immigrants that had brought them from Poland as 
war refugees. They were in a tiny third-class cabin, and 
his father’s face appeared pale and serious. He had 
looked at him with dimmed eyes and spoken as if he 
were thinking out loud: 

“It is surprising that I still have you. I can’t under- 
stand how I have been able to keep you. . . . I, who 
have lost all the beautiful things of my life.” 

Then with a sudden impulse of generosity, he had taken 
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One more thing that I have lost, Judy-iopek.” He re- 


membered tenderly that his father called him “Judy- 
iopek” because he was so skinny. A thousand times no! 
He would rather die than tell his father. 

He looked carefully in the pockets of his dirty, dis- 
colored jacket and pulled out three sols. God only knew 
the wonderful things he had thought about buying with 
these three sols that he had earned by selling papers 
for such a long, long time. Well, he would have to face 
up to it and use his little treasure to fix the gold watch. 
He might as well forget about his other ideas. 

He caressed the golden watch with trembling hands 
and contemplated the immobile shining hands under the 
glass that was broken into smithereens. He stood up and 
began to walk toward the first watch shop he could find. 
He entered an elegant store adorned with red velvet 
curtains. The graceful, elegant atmosphere of the store, 
and the glistening watches that were on display, made 
Judy-iopek almost bold enough to peer through the 
glass. His heart throbbed so that it seemed about to 
jump out of his chest. 

“Hey, you, urchin!” growled a bespectacled character 
standing behind the showcase, “you’re fogging the glass 
with the breath from your nose.” 

Judy-iopek drew back, startled. Then, getting up his 
courage, he came closer and said, a little choked up with 
nervousness : 

“Good morning. I would like to know if you could fix 
my watch.” 

“Let’s see, let’s see, what’s the problem,” said the 
man with the glasses, looking distrustfully at the boy. 

Judy-iopek took the heirloom from his pocket and 
placed it delicately on the red velvet of the showcase. 

The magnificent appearance of the watch partially suc- 
ceeded in mollifying the asperity of the ill-humored 
individual who, after putting on a sort of monocle, turned 
it over again and again and finally said, “Hmm. Now I 
see.” 


“Will you be able to fix it?” 


from his pocket the gold watch that had been with him “Of course,” growled the watchmaker, and he pro- and | 
as long as he could remember, and handed it to his ceeded to unscrew the gleaming back cover and examine Hi 
son, telling him: the insides of the watch, while the boy was nearly dying “A 

“Love it. It has been in the hands of your father and of anxiety. could 
your father’s father. Its tick-tock has witnessed my hap- "ie three 
piness and my misfortunes. Take care of it. You might “It’s nothing too serious. For five sols I'll give it Th 
lose it. It is terribly easy to lose things in life and once back to you like new.” “Ti 
you have lost them you can never get them back.” The boy’s mouth went dry. Five sols! And he had “RB 

No! It was impossible to show his father the precious thought that three sols would be enough for the repairs. He 
watch that he loved, in its present condition. A bitter It was impossible to wait until he could accumulate the watcl 
grimace would deform his father’s mouth and he would sum requested. Maybe the jeweler would agree to lower angu 
say to him with feigned indifference, “What can be done? the price. After all, the watch just had a broken crystal borec 


and something inside was stuck. 

His voice became very humble. 

“Actually, sir, I would appreciate it very much if you 
could do the work for me a little cheaper, let’s say . . . 
three sols.” 

The man arched his eyebrows ill humoredly. nd al 

“It is impossible,” he said coolly. is 

“But three sols is all the money I have.” 

He pulled out the coins and showed them to the 
watchmaker. His eyes were wet and his hands shook in 
anguish. The sour individual replied with gestures of 
boredom. 


‘ A 


“I charge what it is worth and the people who come 
to this place do not usually haggle.” rcs 
He finished his manipulations with the watch and 
handed it back to the child. Then he turned his back 4 ts 
to wait on a lady wrapped in furs. Paes 
Judy-iopek left the store crestfallen and contrite. He 
walked several blocks trying to cheer up his depressed 
mood. He stopped in front of a watchmaker’s store which _ 
appeared not at all elegant. It was, on the contrary, a __ 
neglected and dirty little store. Behind the counter, a ae 


fat, ruddy man was working among a pile of mechanisms _ 
and springs gathered in front of him. ; 
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“Yes. Me do good job.” 


in 


The boy looked in through the window before decid- 
g to go in. Then, the man raised his eyes from his 


labor and noticing the presence of the child said rudely: 


was hoarse and he spat often. 


“What are you doing here, little scamp?” 
Judy-iopek was speechless and timidly came closer. 
“I would like to know whether you could fix a watch.” 
“That is precisely my job,” said the fat man. His voice 
“Well, you see. . .” 

“Bring the watch here and get it over with,” urged the 


watchmaker, rubbing his nose until it looked like a red 
pepper. 


The boy almost regretted having entered. Arming him- 


self with courage, he handed over the beautiful jewel. 


The man took off its cover and scrutinized its insides. 


Some guttural sounds, something like estimates, came out 


of 


his throat. 
“Would you do it? Could you do it?” implored the 


child in a whisper. 


“It is a bit complicated but we shall do it. But you'll 


have to cough up eight sols.” 


Judy-iopek opened his big eyes. He looked at him in- 


credulously. He stammered trying to hold back his tears. 


“It can’t be . . . I only have three sols and not a cent 


more.” 


“Three sols?” grunted the jeweler with his disagree- 


able voice, “I’m not going to waste my time for that 
trifle. What a bore!” 


co 


“I can’t pay you what you ask,” murmured the child, 
mpletely discouraged. 
“Well, in that case, beat it and look for a stupid 


watchmaker you can trick.” 


Judy-iopek extended his thin hand to get back the 


watch. The fat ruddy man said in a curious tone, while 
screwing down the cover: 


“T’ll let myself be hung by the ears if you find some 


jeweler who would do the job cheaper than I.” 


The boy did not answer a single word and left the 


tiny establishment trembling with worry. He walked 
several blocks until he came upon the store of a Japanese 
jeweler. After a great deal of hesitation he made up his 
mind and went in. Placing the watch on the counter, he 
explained his problem. The watchmaker, a short Japanese 


wi 


th sickly yellow skin, blinked as he listened to him. 
Then he said with an accent which dreadfully distorted 


the language, “Me examine the wats.” 


of 


The same procedure with the small lens, the unscrewing 
the back cover, and the minute examination of the 


little wheels and springs inside, was repeated. 


ch 


sols.” 
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“Well?” asked Judy-iopek with his heart in his throat. 
“Serious, but not grave.” 
“Can you fix it?” 


“Then do it. I'll pay three sols.” 


The Japanese scratched his eyebrows, his nose and his 
in. Then he said, “I cannot do job for less than twelve 


Judy-iopek thought his heart was ready to stop. 
“What did you say? What is that?” 
“IT say what I say,” said the Japanese watchmaker with 


flaps 


a determined gesture. 

“Well, then, give me back the watch,” said Judy-iopek 
making a tremendous effort to hold back his tears. 

“All right, all right,” said the Japanese, slowly screwing 
down the cover and handing the watch back to the bov. 

A profound sadness and disillusion invaded Judy-iopek. 
He took the gold watch in his hands and left the establish. 
ment, crestfallen and hurt. So it went. From store to store, 
Judy-iopek went showing his watch, and each one raised 
the price of the repair until it reached the fantastic sum 
of forty-five sols. 

With his eyes beclouded by tears, his morale as low as 
it could be, and stumbling, Judy-iopek almost mechani- 
cally went into a clean little store. Seated at a table, an 
old man with white hair and neat and pleasant appearance 
was working under a light bulb. He looked up from his 
labor and upon noticing Judy-iopek his face lit up with 
an ample smile. 

“Hello, hello. Come on in, son. I’m at your service, 
What’s your problem? Are you coming in to see how] 
put watches together? Do you want me to show you how 
the little mechanisms work?” 

“No, sir,” the boy’s tone was pitiful, “I have come 
see if you can fix my watch.” 

“Ah! Of course. It’s my pleasure. Come on in, 
don’t stay there in the doorway.” 

“Thanks,” said the bov, obeying him. 

“Let’s see; show me the watch.” 

“How much are you going to charge me?” inquired 
Judy-iopek in a bitter, suspicious tone. 


“It depends, little one,” said the old man with a cor 
dial smile. “It won’t be much, don’t worry! If the trouble 
is slight, Ill do the work for you free.” 

Judy-iopek’s eyes shone with a happy brilliancy. Wi 
great anxiety he placed the watch in the hands of the ki 
old man. 

“What a beautiful jewel!” he exclaimed, examining it 

The boy’s eyes were resplendent with joy. The old man 
put on the jewelers’ lens, unscrewed the back, and opened 
his eyes very wide. Then he made a gesture of amazement 
and looked at Judy-iopek who was watching him as if his 
life were hanging from a thread. 

“What is it that has to be done to this watch?” mtd 
the old man, perplexed. ; 

“Well . . . it has a broken dial . . . and it’s jammed 
up... 

“There’s no question about the dial being broken, but 
as for being jammed up.. .” 

“What do you mean?” 

The affable old man moved his slender trembling hand 
over his white locks. Then he grasped the open watch, 
and showing it to Judy-iopek he said. “Son, what do you 
want me todo? This watch is empty!” 


And so it was. The cavity inside the gold watch was 
bare. Each watchmaker through whose hands it had 
passed had taken out some part to make sure that the 
next one would not charge less than he had charged. And 
the result was that all that was left of Judy-iopek’s watch 
was the golden cover. 
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Aerial view of Colombian industrial center shows contrast between downtown area and suburbs 


MEDELLIN is a fast-growing industrial center nestled 
among the mountains of coffee-producing Antioquia, Co- 
lombia’s largest department. 

With more than one half million residents, Medellin 
is Colombia’s second city in terms of population; but it 
has been second to none when it comes to industry. In and 
around Medellin there are nearly ten thousand industrial 
establishments—some large, and some tiny—making 
everything from steel products to shoes. The textile firms 
have the most capital, the largest plants, and the most 
employees; and they account for about one third of the 


value of all production in the area. Ranking next in im- 
portance is the tobacco industry. 

The city has a pleasant climate—the average mean 
temperature is 70.5 degrees. Its location, four hundred 
and thirty miles north of the equator, and its altitude 
of nearly five thousand feet combine to make the nights 
cool enough for blankets and the days warm enough for 
swimming. 

After dusk a profusion of lights and animated neon 
signs strikingly reveal Medellin’s big-town character. But 
despite this modern atmosphere many of the young 
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Molten gold is handled gingerly at g 
precious metal has been important lo 


overnment refinery; the 
cally from colonial days 


Modern machinery in cigarette factories makes tobacco 


Medellin’s second industry 


Textile mills here are the largest in Colombia and account 
for big share of Medellin’s prosperity 


women, who are as beautiful as the region’s orchids, 
still chaperoned when they go out for an evening. Enters 
tainment may range from a movie and leisurely demitass¢ 
of coffee in a sidewalk café, to dining and dancing at the 
fashionable Country Club, Union Club, Palatino Club, a 
one of the others. 

In the suburbs, which creep in finger-like clusters 
into the foothills of the beautiful green mountains, sor 
of the homes are modern ramblers, but most are cool, old- 
fashioned white stucco houses with red tile roofs and 
patios full of orchids. 

On Sundays, when the hubbub of the week’s activity has 
died down, the people attend the churches, the largest 
of which is the imposing Cathedral of Villanueva. Three 
churches dating from the colonial period are La Veracruz, 
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Sidewalk cafés are ideal spots to relax between business 
appointments 


From Hotel Nutibara the visitor gets this view of palm-studded 
Nutibara Plaza 


Smaller industries like this shoe factory all play a part in 
Medellin’s growth 


Government Palace serves as capitol for Antioquia Department 


San Benito, and San José, all built in the seventeenth 
century. After church they enjoy concerts by the Depart- 
mental Band in Bolivar Park. Monthly concerts are given 
by the Antioquia Symphony Orchestra. 

Art is not neglected in this industrial capital, either. 
Medellin is regarded by many as the birthplace of Colom- 
bian mural painting, and works of Pedro Nel Gomez and 
Ignacio Gémez Jaramillo help beautify some of the public 
buildings. Major art centers are the Fine Arts Institute 
and “House of Culture.” 

Medellin has three universities and an excellent school 
system. Illiteracy is virtually unheard-of. UNESCO chose 
Medellin as the site for the pilot public library for Latin 
America. 
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Funny-papers entertain youngsters on a Sunday afternoon 
in Bolivar Park 


Beautiful Gothic church in Barrio Manrique section was built 
by Carmelite fathers . 
priz 
Medellin dates back more than three hundred years. 
Jerénimo Luis Tejelo is credited with discovering the loca 
site on August 24, 1541, but the city was not formally Cosi 
established and given a name until 1675. ord 
Before the advent of air transportation, it was dif- inte 
cult to reach Medellin; the Medellin River was the main hun’ 
means of access. This isolation was precisely what at- othe 
Ore tivated, are fe tracted settlers in the middle of the seventeenth century. the 
Medellin end environs Most of them were Spanish immigrants, including many T 
Replica of first locomotive in Medellin recalls how rail line Basques and cristianos nuevos, the latter being converted ure 
to Puerto Berrio on the Magdalena opened up commerce 
me , Jews. These industrious settlers resisted the impor- have 
' eee tation of Negro slaves, even when their neighbors in the are 
. Cauca Valley were growing rich on slave labor. The geog- four 
rapher Preston James cites Medellin as one of four A 
unique areas on the mainland of Latin America where ex- four 
pansion has taken place without a decrease of the popula- hunt 
tion density of the original nucleus. last 
Whatever the historical and geographical reasons for weal 
Medellin’s growth, it has been phenomenal. The tall con- at $ 
crete buildings in the center would almost make a New dian 
Yorker feel at home, but the traffic is unusually quiet, well 
because misuse of horns can draw a fine, and the small- the 
town friendliness has not been lost.—G.M. 
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TREASURE HUNTING for fun and profit—that’s the lure of 
remote, rocky ,Cocos Island in the Pacific. Interwoven 
facts and legends allege that at least one hundred million 
dollars in treasure is there waiting for the spade of some 
modern-day buccaneer. And for those who fail to find the 
booty, the desolate Costa Rican island offers a consolation 
prize—big game hunting and fishing. 

The story of treasure on this uninhabited tropical isle, 
located some three hundred miles off the Pacific Coast of 
Costa Rica, might very well be a true one for, as the rec- 
ord shows, Costa Ricans have not been the only ones 
interested in the island. More than five hundred treasure 
hunting expeditions, mostly by foreigners, indicate that 
others have spent more money and energy looking for 
the gold and jewels than the Costa Ricans themselves. 

Though no one can be absolutely sure that there’s treas- 
ure on Cocos Island, the fact that so many expeditions 
have been made in quest of the treasure shows that there 
are many people who are convinced there’s wealth to be 
found there. 

According to well-founded stories, there are three or 
four treasures hidden on the island. Professional treasure 
hunters who have seriously studied old church documents, 
last wills, testaments, letters, and personal diaries say the 
wealth existing on Cocos can be estimated conservatively 
at $100,000,000. They believe several chests containing 
diamonds, rubies, sapphires, pearls, and other jewels, as 
well as pure-gold bars and church ornaments, make up 
the wealth buried there. 


Today the Costa Rican government allows reputable 
treasure hunting parties to visit the island, one at a 
time, under government supervision, by making an initial 
cash payment and agreeing to share with the government 
any treasure found. 

It seems that pirates chose Cocos because it was located 
far away from the regular sea lanes. It offered ample op- 
portunity for unloading and hiding treasures without 
fear of being surprised by ships that sailed the area. 

As early as 1685 pirates were hiding their treasures on 
Cocos—say the historians. It is said that after sacking 
Panama, the pirate Henry Morgan buried the loot at 
Cocos. Benito Bonito, a Spanish pirate, is also believed 
to have hidden a treasure worth $30,000,000 in a fissure 
of a big cliff. 

Professional treasure hunters who have done research 
on the Bonito treasure think it was buried in Iglesias Hill, 
the island’s highest point, but that subsequent erosion and 
landslides have covered it. They believe it can be recov- 
ered with heavy earth-moving machinery, but the cost 
of getting the machinery up to the steep hill would be 
prohibitive. 

Cocos probably is noted more for its famous “Loot of 
Lima” than for any other treasure supposedly hidden 
there. According to the story, Simén Bolivar, the great 
South American liberator, was the cause of it all. 

Hearing of his impending attack, wealthy Spaniards, 
Peruvians, and the Catholic Church scampered to hide 
their riches in Lima, at that time Spain’s principal strong- 
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Cocos Island, seen from Chatham Bay, is rocky yet overgrown with vegeta 


hold in America. But as Bolivar and his army approached 
the city, the nervous Spaniards changed their minds, and 
hurriedly commissioned a ship to take the treasure back 
to Spain. 

The Mary Dear, a British vessel, was quickly hired to 
carry the $60,000,000 in jewels, gold, and silver safely 
to the homeland. For that delicate mission, Captain 
Thompson, a seemingly honest man, was appointed. The 
lust for wealth, however, was too strong. Once the Mary 
Dear had sailed out of Callao harbor, Thompson turned 
pirate, ordered his men to kill the Spanish guards, and 
hurried north to Cocos Island to hide the treasure. Some 
say he buried it on the beach at low tide; others think 
he took it inland and hid it in the hills. 

A few days after their arrival on Cocos, Thompson and 
his entire crew were captured by the Spaniards. All but 
two were hanged. Thompson and his first mate were 
spared so they could show the Spaniards where the treas- 
ure was hidden. 

However, Thompson was too clever. As the Spanish 
galleon left Wafer Bay, he jumped overboard with his 
mate, swam ashore, and fled into the jungle. Despite 


tion 


a thorough search, the Spaniards were unable to find 
them. As the story goes, Thompson later killed his mate 
and was taken back to England by a ship that stopped off 
at Cocos for water and coconuts. Years later, a dying 
Thompson passed to one of his descendants the coveted 
treasure map. 

Many people have made money selling the “original” 
Thompson map. At least, that is what they have called it. 
Many versions of the “original” map exist and some have 
been sold for as high as $20,000. Only time will tell who 
has the real one. 

Since Thompson’s death, hundreds of treasure hunting 
expeditions have been made to the island. In 1925 the 
late Malcolm Campbell, noted British automobile racer, 
looked for the treasure but had no luck. 

In 1934, a British expedition financed by Treasure 
Recovery, Ltd., of London, capitalized at $375,000, failed 
when one of its members, the mysterious Belgian Peter 
Bergams, disappeared in Jamaica while the ship obtained 
provisions. Bergams claimed to have discovered the treas- 
ure cache while he was shipwrecked on Cocos in 1929, and 
Treasure Recovery, Ltd., contracted with him to reveal 
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its whereabouts in return for a quarter interest in any- 
thing found. As a result of his disappearance, the whole 
expedition folded up and had to return to England. 

The company had sold thousands of pounds worth of 
stocks to Britons, largely on the representation of Ber- 
gams. Captain Hardy MacMahon, Treasure Recovery’s 
agent in Costa Rica, admitted that of the forty thousand 
pounds subscribed by the British public, only one tenth 
had been spent on the expedition, the remainder going for 
administration in London. 

Of all treasure hunters going to Cocos, however, John 
A. Forbes, a one-time citrus farmer of Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, has probably been the most persistent. He has 
made five trips to the island, the latest one in 1950. 
A California newspaper reports him as saying that Cap- 
tain Thompson of the Mary Dear was his great grand- 
father and that he believes the map he has is definitely 
the “original.” Forbes spent a small fortune on his vari- 
ous expeditions; the last one alone cost him $42,000. He 
raised the money by selling shares to citizens of River- 
side and other interested Californians. On his last trip, 
Forbes took several metal-finding devices and even em- 
ployed heavy machinery and blasted with dynamite. But 
try as he has, he has never come up with a single 
doubloon. 

At the turn of the century, the British Captain Sharp- 
nel in command of the HMS Haughty landed three hun- 
dred sailors on the island and allowed them to have fun 
for several days in search of treasure. He was rebuked 


Late U. S. President Franklin D. Roosevelt watches as sailfish 
he caught at Cocos is hauled aboard cruiser 


by the Admiralty, but in 1903 went out to the island in 
a private capacity to renew the quest. Nothing was found 
either time. 

The late President of the United States Franklin D. 
Roosevelt went four times to Cocos Island between 1934 
and 1940. He was more interested in fishing than treas- 
ure hunting. While he reeled in one sailfish another tan- 
gled in his line, and after losing the first fish he caught 
the second one through a perfect half hitch which formed 
around its beak. 

On October 10, 1935, The New York Times reported 
that President Roosevelt had eaten lunch “in the shade 
of a palm tree on a strip of rock shore with a group 
of Pacific adventurers.” 

Said the Times, “A band of British treasure hunters 
and the commanders of the Costa Rican soldiers who 
are watching the treasure search joined the presidential 
luncheon and the company exchanged ideas on the hunt. 
Then the guests chatted for two hours, throwing rocks at 
the sharks swimming about in the water which they had 
been forced to wade through to reach land. Secretary 
Ickes and Harry Hopkins sat on either side of the Presi- 
dent.” 

Only one colonization attempt has been made on Cocos. 
In 1894, August Gissler, a German treasure hunter, signed 
a contract with the Costa Rican government to colonize 
the island. According to the agreement, if he were to 
find the treasure, he could keep half of it, and the other 
half would go to the Costa Rican government. Today 
this law still holds and whoever finds the treasure must 
share it fifty-fifty with the government. But half of 
$100,000,000 is still a lot of loot. 

Gissler settled on the land directly behind Wafer Bay. 
There he cleared a patch and planted coffee, papaya, 
bananas, corn, yuca, some tobacco and other crops. For 
power he used a home-made hydraulic wheel which he 
placed at a waterfall with a fifty-foot drop. Gissler and 
the other colonists built small houses from local material. 
Governor Gissler, as he was officially called, lived there 
for sixteen years with his wife. He often made the trip 
to the mainland to get provisions, but always returned 
to the island to continue looking for the treasure. 

A few years after Gissler’s colonization, President 
Ricardo Jiménez of Costa Rica suggested establishing a 
penal colony on the island. Sometime later, one was es- 
tablished but it failed. Since then, no one has inhabited 
the island for any length of time. 

In 1936, a wealthy South American promoter sought 
to obtain from the Costa Rican government a concession 
to build and maintain a luxurious casino on the island, 
with the idea of attracting gamblers from the United 
States and Latin American countries. He believed it was 
a sure way of making Cocos Island the Monte Carlo of 
the Pacific. 

In 1956, a man from New Jersey asked the Costa Rican 
government if he, his wife, and three sons could inhabit 
the legendary island in order to establish several agricul- 
tural and industrial enterprises. The government, how- 
ever, flatly refused to grant permission on the grounds 
that there was no scheduled transportation to and from 
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Treasure hunters can quench their thirst with coconut milk. 

Island was named for the abundant coconuts 

the island, no doctor available in case of emergency, and 
that, in general, it was not a good place in which to set- 
tle under present conditions. 

In 1957, an American businessman proposed to convert 
the island into a tourist center. That idea fell through too, 
so the island is left to the treasure hunters. 

There is life on the island, though—wild life. In 1793, 
Captain Conett stopped off on his whaling ship, the 
Rather, and let loose pairs of hogs and goats, which 
survived and reproduced. Today there are deer, moun- 
tain goats, wild angora cats, wild pigs, and many species 
of birds. 

Several men of science have conducted expeditions to 
study the island. The great explorer and naturalist 
William Beebe spent some time on Cocos. It was there 
that he saw the largest tiger shark he ever encountered. 
Anchored off the island, he had to close all the doors 
on his ship in order to prevent the droves of birds from 
entering the cabins. 

In 1954, Mario Madrigal, a special envoy of San José’s 
daily newspaper La Nacién, accompanied several scien- 
tists on a study trip to the island. He reported that there 
“were no poisonous snakes or mosquitoes on the is- 
land.” Gissler had been troubled by thousands of rats, 
but Madrigal found none and believed the many wild 
cats had eaten them. According to Madrigal, the wild 
angora cats now on the island will even attack wild pigs. 
Professor Theodore T. Dranga took one male and two 
female monkeys from San José’s zoological garden and 
turned them loose on the island six years ago. A United 
States scientist, Harlow P. Merrick, found veins of coal 
but could not determine the size or commercial importance 
of the beds. However, economically significant coal beds 
are believed to exist on Iglesias Hill. Some land-use spe- 
cialists suggest the raising of cattle as a possible future 


economic activity for the island. eee 

Today Cocos Island can be reached most easily by 
chartered boat from the port of Puntarenas on the Pacific 
coast of Costa Rica. In the past, most expeditions have 
gone from the United States, France, or Great Britain on 
their own vessels. 

The island is about four miles long and two miles wide, 
and is located at Latitude 5° 33’ North and Longitude 
87° 2’ West. Cliffs rise abruptly from the sea to a 
height of from two to six hundred feet. The highest 
peak, to the southwest of the island’s center, is 2,530 
feet above sea level. First appearing on a French chart 
in 1541, Cocos is believed to have derived its name from 
the abundance of coconut palm trees that stretch along 
its beach. 

Water pours continuously from the faces of the cliffs, 
because it rains heavily throughout the year. Dense 
vegetation covers the island. Heavy jungle growth and 
grasses are seven or eight feet high and can cut deep 
gashes in exposed parts of the body, so most treasure 
hunters prefer to follow the streambeds. 

There are but two harbors which afford anchorage. 
The larger of the two is Wafer Bay (named in honor 
of the buccaneer surgeon, Lionel Wafer, who visited the 
island in 1685). This bay has a stretch of sandy beach 
about a quarter of a mile long and about one hundred 
yards wide. The water is deep, but anchors don’t hold 
well here. Chatltam Bay, a smaller harbor, affords the 
better anchorage, but the ground rises from a small 
beach to a great height at the back of it, so there is no 
good spot to set up camp. 

Cocos Island undoubtedly has not seen its last treasure 
hunter. But treasure hunting is no cinch. It’s more than 
going to the place where treasure is supposed to be and 
digging for it. Money, a good deal of determination, 
courage, study, patience, and perseverance are required. 
But other treasures have been found in the past and 
there’s no reason why the ones apparently buried on 
Cocos Island may not be found someday, too. 


Century-old inscription reveals that the French have also 
hunted treasure on Cocos 
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COPPER IN PERU 


The opening on February 9, 1960, 
of the immense new copper mine at 
Toquepala, in the far south of Peru, 
was reported in La Prensa of Lima: 


A small lever pushed by Premier 
Pedro Beltran, who represented Presi- 
dent Manuel Prado, put into produc- 
tion the industrial mining operation 
at Toquepala, located on the border 
of the Departments of Moquegua and 
Tacna in the south of Peru. The plant 
will produce some 144,000 tons of 
metallic copper annually, three times 
the present output of the country. 
Peru will become one of the principal 
producers of this metal in the entire 
world. It has been estimated that in 
the Toquepala area the deposits now 
known contain some four hundred 
million tons of copper ore. Because of 
the large quantity and the low grade, 
it can be exploited only by open-cut 
mining, with the investment of a tre- 
mendous amount of capital, estimated 
at 230 million dollars (around six bil- 
lion sols, almost the equivalent of the 
national budget). 

Half of this sum was obtained 
through a loan from the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank—it represents the largest 
amount of credit so far extended by 
that agency to a private enterprise for 
a Latin American project. Export-Im- 
port Bank President Samuel Waugh 
was on hand for the inaugural cere- 
mony. The Minister of Development, 
who formally inaugurated the project, 
the Ministers of War and Aviation, and 
the Peruvian Ambassador to the United 
States were also present. . . . 

More than three thousand workers 
from the depressed re- 
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gion of the Southern Andes, most of 
them still dressed in colorful ponchos, 
were ready to begin working at the 
installations at the port of Ilo and at 
Toquepala. Many of them were mak- 
ing the enormous jump from shep- 
herds to modern factory workers. 

At the same time, nearly six hun- 
dred engineers and office workers were 
ready to take over the technical and 
administrative supervision of the gigan- 
tic industry. The construction 
and the labor force of the new enter- 
prise will create a new demand for 
goods and services that will lead to 
new economic activities in the extreme 
south of Peru. 

Pedro Beltran, speaking at the in- 
auguration, pointed out that putting 
Toquepala into production “is the 
most conclusive proof that . . . the 
welfare of the Peruvian people and 
the future of the nation depend upon 
enterprises like the one established 
here, thanks to the combined forces 
of private capital, international credit 
agencies, the government, Peruvian and 
foreign technicians, and Peruvian 
workers.” 


IN DUTCH RECIFE 


Mario Neme recalled the head- 
aches and growing pains of Dutch 
Recife in O Estado de Sao Paulo, 
Sado Paulo, Brazil. 

Apropos of Brasilia, it has occurred 
to us to look up the historical prec- 
edent of another city created “arti- 


ficially” in Brazil—Dutch Recife. That 
was an unusual urban experience be- 
cause from the moment the city was 
established the community lived in a 
state of social crisis. Usu- 


ally such a crisis affects communities, 
if they are organically rooted, only 
at times of imbalance or maladjust- 
ment—apart, of course, from the 
tendency they all show to decay in 
some measure even while they are in 
the process of growing. 

But in Recife it happened that all 
the evils of a sudden super-urbaniza- 
tion were present at the beginning 
and continued to develop. The first of 
these, the chronic scarcity of food and 
consumer goods, caused dietary defi- 
ciencies which contributed greatly to 
the spread of diseases and epidemics 
that continually recurred there, bring- 
ing about a frightful number of 
deaths—through syphilis, _grippe, 
scurvy, cirrhosis, and dysentery. Re- 
inforcements of troops and eraployees 
for the Dutch West India Company 
were continually called for, “because 
of the deaths that occur daily and 
are many” as the members of the High 
Council said in January, 1638. 

Another unfavorable effect of the 
rapid and intense settlement of Recife 
by the Dutch was the scarcity and in- 
adequacy of housing, which resulted 
in excessive inflation of land prices 
and rents, many people living crowded 
into the same room, unsafe hygienic 
conditions, promiscuity, and prostitu- 
tion. All this contributed to a break- 
down in the mores, criminality, moral 
dissolution, and the weakening of the 
family. 

It must be said, however, that in 
this case such evils were in part com- 
pensated for by the benefits of the 
wide mixing made possible by this 
urbanization: there was there an ex- 
tensive crossing of representatives of 
diverse cultures and ethnic back- 
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grounds through contacts, unions, and 
marriages between Portuguese, Span- 
ish, Dutch, English, Irish, French, 
German, Indian, and Negro. The 
effects of this miscegenation, espe- 
cially the cultural effects, would have 
been of exceptional significance if the 
Dutch rule had lasted longer [it ran 
from 1630 to 1654]... . 

The overpopulated city 
fined to a narrow strip of land cov- 
ering less than a third of the present 
area. In its houses, streets, alleys, and 
side streets were cramped a multitude 
of individuals of different ethnic, so- 
cial, moral, and religious origins. Ac- 
cording to José Antonio Gonsalves de 
Melo, “in an area of about 119,600 
square yards there were approximately 
2,700 persons—a density of nearly 
70,000 per square mile.” 

The type of urban house generally 
adopted, a two-story or higher group 
house, conforming not only to the tra- 
dition brought from the native land but 
also to the necessities of the geographic 
situation, imposed a sort of neighbor- 
liness and intimacy that rendered iso- 
lation and family secrecy very pre- 
carious. A contemporary wrote that in 
Recife “all without distinction led a 
lascivious and scandalous life.” 


was con- 


But it was not only promiscuity 
that contributed to the relaxing of 
customs: other causes, social and psy- 
chological, contributed to the same ef- 
fect, not permitting the formation of 
valid moral patterns. In a city born 
cosmopolitan, with more of the popu- 
lation made up of individuals disposed 
to make a fortune than of couples and 
families, there was no place, in these 
first years, for a reasonable adjust- 
ment between the several different, 
and sometimes conflicting, cultural 
circles. The predominant group was 
made up mostly of government em- 
ployees (the universally discontent 
class), mercenaries and soldiers of 
fortune, captains of industry, oppor- 
tunists, and adventurers—just as we 
presume will happen in Brasilia’s 
early days. ... 

A psychological factor was oper- 
ating in the same negative way: Re- 
cife’s urban atmosphere itself and, be- 
cause it was a military strong point, 
the constant latent fear of invasion, 
naturally influenced the inhabitants to- 
ward anti-social behavior. All this 
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“Did you see how I missed that tree?” — 
copyright Camera Press in Cromos, Bogota, 
Colombia 


tended not to favor adaptation, con- 
formity, solidarity, and cooperation 
among individuals, groups, and classes. 
The attitude of expectation that 
stemmed from this situation was an 
emotional surcharge for minds and in- 
stincts already in a constant state of 
excitation under the stimulus of an 
anomalous coexistence and of a style 
of living with no firm basis in tra- 
dition. 


MIND OF A MUSICIAN a 


In the Montevideo newspaper El 
Pais, Pablo Mané Garzon discussed 
new light that has been thrown on the 
character of the composer Arnold 
Schonberg. 


Shortly before his recent and sud- 
den death, Erwin Stern, who knew 
better than anyone the life, work, and 
ideas of Arnold Schénberg, published 
the musician’s correspondence. The 
book, which contains more than two 
hundred and fifty letters from the 
three thousand that he left, has been 
published in Germany, and as far as 
I know has not been translated into 
other languages. But British, United 
States, and Italian magazines have 
commented bane on this window 


opened upon the inner spirit of the 
man who has strongly influenced the 
younger generation of western com. 
posers. 

Although today the atonalists are 
inclined to see a romantic in Schdn- 
berg (and to a certain extent also in 
Berg), they don’t deny that the twelve. 
tone scale is at the root of their spec. 
ulations, and that the mark of the 
Vienna School is still evident in their 
aesthetic. If they move away from 
Schonberg, they do it in proportion 
to the fruitfulness of the concepts he 
left. In his wealth of material they 
have found the starting point from 
which to go on to new developments. 

The letters reproduced in Stern’s 
book are addressed to people in di- 
verse fields: to musicians like Varese, 
Scherchen, Berg, Webern, Rosbaud, 
and Busoni; painters like Kokoschka 
and Kandinsky; and writers such as 
Thomas Mann. Therefore, they are 
concerned with different problems. 
Although music is apparently the prin- 
cipal theme in all of them, it is not 
the only one. Thus, for example, we 
learn that Schénberg always had a 
certain inclination for painting, which 
brought him the friendship of the ab- 
stract painters of the Bauhaus, of the 
Blau Reiter, and in general of all those 
who practiced expressionistic non-ob- 
jectivity, which was so similar to his 
music, just as the more pointillistic art 
of Klee is so like Webern’s music. His 
friendship with Kandinsky grew out 
of a congeniality in points of view, 
which does not necessarily indicate 
that it was a deep friendship. But 
their reciprocal admiration does seem 
clearly evident in some letters. The 
separation between them came from 
another source: Schénberg was Jew- 
ish, while Kandinsky had anti-Semitic 
ideas—an unusual thing for a serious 
artist. Of Russian origin, Kandinsky 
had lived for years in the West. un- 
til, after the October Revolution, he 
wished to return to his own country. 
There, until 1921, he held various of- 
ficial jobs, but he left them to settle 
in Germany. Living in Weimar, he 
was named professor of drawing in 
the school of the Bauhaus. All the 
arts were taught there, and he pro- 
posed that Schénberg be made a pro- 
fessor. It seems evident that Kandin- 
sky’s words at the time revealed that 
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he thought he was honoring the mu- 
sician by asking him to join the school 
faculty despite the fact that he was a 
Jew. Schonberg promptly answered 
that he was not interested, because it 
would mean collaborating with peo- 
ple who see “only the evil in the acts 
of Jews and only the Jewish in their 
evil acts.” He consequently refused to 
become an “honorable exception,” and 
asked, “How can you tolerate my be- 
ing insulted? How can you participate 
in a political system that wishes to 
exclude me from my natural sphere of 
activity?” 

The years brought them together 
again. But meanwhile Kandinsky had 
changed all his ideas about racism, 
partly because, when the Nazis came 
to power, they closed the Bauhaus and 
confiscated everything that was there, 
sending it to the painful exhibitions 
of “degenerate art.” Schonberg’s let- 
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ter refusing the position at the Bau- 
haus, and others in which he touches 
on political subjects, contained more 
than one prophecy. The most curious 
one seems to be the one that foresaw 
what would happen if racial persecu- 
tion flourished. Things happened as 
Schonberg had predicted: the painter 
had to leave Germany, because the 
climate there rendered all creative en- 
deavor sterile. After 1933 the good 
things were considered degenerate and 
the puerile became valid. The “pure 
race” dragged things to the lowest pos- 
sible level, demonstrating only its in- 
ability to give any worth-while art to 
the world and revealing the impor- 
tance that the Jews had had in Ger- 
man culture. 


Here we have the letters of a man 
who is revealed as always a profound 
thinker. Since he is deeply human, in- 
telligent, and subtle, it is not surpris- 
ing that more intimate acquaintance 
with his personality serves to clarify 
his creative attitude. After some inter- 
esting books about him (by Paz and 
by Eimert especially, published by 
Nueva Vision) we must now wait im- 
patiently for the translation of these 
letters. Part of a world remains to be 
explained: the intimate world of a re- 
former. 


“Congratulations, Dad! You're a grand- 


father!”—From Elite, Caracas, Venezuela 


VICISSITUDES OF THE 
NAME ‘AMERICA’ 


Dr. G. T. Nicotra di Leopoldo de- 
fended the reputation of Amerigo Ves- 
pucci in this article in the Mexican 
magazine Todo. 


The writings of Ralph W. Emerson 
contain a virulent judgment about Ves- 
pucci—a judgment that, above all, dis- 
honors the name of the writer himself. 
This criticism dates from 1856; I quote 
the original English: “Strange that 
broad America must wear the name of 
a thief, Amerigo Vespucci, a_ pickle 
dealer at Seville, whose highest naval 
rank was boatswain of an expedition 
that never sailed, who managed in this 
lying world to supplant Columbus and 
baptize half the earth with his dishonest 
name.” 

The first edition of. the Larousse 
Encyclopedia, the Montaner y Siméon 
Hispanic-American Dictionary, and 
others, also carry judgments against 
Vespucci, which show ignorance more 
than human malice. Clearly, it is neces- 


sary to correct a series of errors that 


have distorted the criteria of an im- 
mense majority of men, in Mexico as 
in other countries. 

Vespucci was from a Florentine fam- 
ily that had been prominent and power- 
ful in the fourteenth century. In 1492 
he was in Seville in the service of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, Duke of Tuscany. 
Vespucci was a modest and quiet man 
who had a store of seamen’s wares. A 
letter dated in 1495 shows that he had 
replaced the Italian outfitter Beradi in 
a contract signed with the Spanish gov- 
ernment “to outfit twelve ships for the 
next trip of the Admiral Christopher 
Columbus to the island of Hispaniola”; 
this established the first relationship be- 
tween him and Columbus. The fascina- 
tion of this friendship brought Vespuc- 
ci dreams of adventures and, abandon- 
ing commercial pursuits, he dedicated 
himself body and soul to the life of a 
navigator. 

There are five letters about his voy- 
ages, signed by Amerigo Vespucci, 
that are very well known. (The illustri- 
ous Emerson seems to ignore history 
when forming his judgment.) These 
letters, published in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, were enough to 
awaken a storm of attacks of jealousy 
and slander. . . 

Why all those controversies and crit- 
icisms? . The friendship between 
Columbus and Vespucci was sincere. 
In a letter dated February 5, 1505, in 
the sad days of his disgrace amidst a 
multitude of envious and ungrateful 
people, Columbus saw in Vespucci the 
only man constant in his devotion: 

“TI have spoken to Amerigo Vespuc- 
ci,” wrote the Admiral to his son Diego. 

“He always wished me well. Fortune 
has been adverse to him as with many 
others; his efforts have not given him 
the satisfactions that he so justly de- 
served. He arrives very well disposed 
and anxious to do things on my be- 
half.” Amerigo Vespucci, to quote Co- 
lumbus’ words, was “‘a true man of his 
word”; but injustice mercilessly called 
him to task for something he knew 
nothing about. . . . His enemies denied 
him everything, from talent to honesty, 
making of him a common trickster, an 
extravagant megalomaniac, a usurper 
of another’s glory; and of course they 
denied him the posthumous glory of be- 
queathing his name to the New World, 
which his heroic efforts had helped to 
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locate. 

So Columbus has all the glory; .. . 
it would be unjust to call Vespucci a 
usurper because he was the man of 
who knew how to continue 
courageously and intelligently the task 
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ts of the great Genoese. The date 1497, at- 


7 tributed to the first trip of the Floren- 
tine navigator, could not cast a shadow 
upon Columbus’ fame; and it is useful 
to remember, in his defense, that Ferdi- 

nand, Columbus’ son who so ardently 

upheld the rights of his father, never 
turned against Vespucci, nor made any 
charge against him. 

As an example of the many injustices 
perpetrated against Vespucci, I am go- 
ing to cite the ridiculous and unbeliev- 
able account Marcou published in the 
magazine Revista Minerva of Paris on 
October 29, 1899, as quoted by the 
Journal des Débats, in which an at- 
tempt is made to determine the origin 
of the name America. 

Mr. Hamy, in his Historic and Geo- 
graphic Studies, ironically refers to the 
strange thesis as the discovery of a 
naturalist (unnamed), who, traveling 
in Nicaragua, arrived at a remote and 
unknown place, near Grijalva or Jui- 
galpa, and found the singular names of 
Amerrique, Amerrisque, Ameraca, 
Aremca, Maracapana, Itamarca, Cun- 
dinamarca, and so on. . . . But after 
discovering the precious source of the 
name America, he recognizes the need 
of taking Vespucci by hook or crook to 
Nicaragua and making him explore the 
region and find some natives who, upon 
his insistent questioning, candidly an- 
swer: “We are Americans.” What a 
fantasy! 

To top it off, he is forced to rebap- 
tize Vespucci, affirming that the name 
Amerigo was unknown in Italy. . . . But 


the baptismal register of the Church of 
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Saint John in Florence for the years 
1453-54 shows: “Monday, March 18, 
Amerigo, son of Don Nastagio, son of 
Don Amerigo Vespucci. . . .” Thus Ves- 
pucci inherited the name of his grand- 
father. I am convinced that the afore- 
mentioned work of Marcou is a 
fraud. ... 

Doctors Hugues, Porena, and Hurbut 
unsheathed their swords in defense of 
Vespucci. A scholarly and correct essay 
by Professor Gallois (see the Bulletin 
de la Societé de Geographie de l'Est, 
Paris, 1900), shows that the name 
America appears for the first time in 
1507, in the “Introduction to Cosmog- 


raphy,” written by the young German 
humanist and mathematician Martin 
Waldseemiiller. Professor Hugues 


synthesizes the vicissitudes of the name 
America in a learned publication (Tur- 
in, Italy, 1898), in which he presents 
the various names used to indicate the 
lands of the new continent, “Land of 
the Parrots” (Brazil); “Canibalorum 
Terra”; “West India,” which leads us 
to believe that they recognized the ex- 
istence of another India, and conse- 
quently considered the new continent 
separated from Asia. Acupario men- 
tioned Vespucci’s name with honor in 
1522, using this expression: “New 
World, which is called the fourth part 
of the World, now America.” It is im- 
possible to be more explicit! 

Miguel Servet (1535), like Acupario, 
derives the name America from Ameri- 
go Vespucci; thus both repeat the mis- 
take of Waldseemiiller in choosing 
Vespucci’s name instead of that of Co- 
lumbus. . . . All the scientific contro- 
versy over whose name should have 
been chosen is based upon whether 
Amerigo Vespucci had the concrete 
idea of having found a new and true 


fourth part of the world, rejecting the 


fixed in everyone’s mind. . . . 


concept of Columbus, who thought that 
the islands he had discovered were ad- 
jacent to the East Indies. 

The eminent Karl August Varnhagen 
and many others state that Vespucci an- 
nounced to Europe the real importance 
of Columbus’ discovery, and that he 
was the first one to foresee that beyond 
the recently discovered lands there was 
a new ocean. Actually, Vespucci pre. 
pared for his voyages as though he 
were spurred by a new enthusiasm and 
new ideas “to search,” he said, “for a 
route to the south of that part of the 
supposed Orient [note the word “sup. 
posed” ], in order to find the country 
of the spices and perfumes.” 

There are two points in his letters 
that should dissipate the clouds of 
doubt: when he writes of “having dis. 
covered new lands more populated than 
Europe, Asia and Africa,” and when 
he concludes “it is obvious that we have 
already traveled through four parts of 
the world.” Waldseemiiller reproduced 
the charts of the Florentine navigator 
in the preface of his translation of 
Ptolemy’s Cosmography (1507), mark- 
ing explicitly the four parts of the 
world then known: Europe, Asia, Afri- 
ca, and America; and he says in the 
text “ and another part of the 
world, discovered by Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, which I see no reason for not 
calling by the name of its discoverer 
Amerigo, or Land of Amerigo, or sim- 
ply America.” For the first time in the 
history of humanity the name America 
appears. At this point, it is very im- 
portant to note that Waldseemiiller did 
not know anything about the travels of 
Columbus; and that Vespucci not only 
had no contact with the illustrious geog- 
rapher, but furthermore the proposal 
to baptize the new continent with the 
name of America was made without his 
knowledge. .. . 

Spain was the last to accept this 
name. . . . The Spanish authorities, as 
Bartolomé de las Casas points out, op- 
posed it in order to protect the title 
given to the kings, “King of Spain and 
the Indies,” which was used until the 
time of Ferdinand VII. However, de- 
spite so much resistance and opposi- 
tion, . . . when Miguel de Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, and Calderén de la 
Barca used the name America in their 
theatrical works, it became indelibly 
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the Reviewed by Bernardo Verbitsky 
fri;  Hisrorta DE LA LITERATURA ARGENTINA, edited by Rafael 
the Alberto Arrieta. Volume 1. Buenos Aires, Ediciones 
the Peuser, 1958. 436 p. Illus. 
= This Historia de la Literatura Argentina, whose final 
- volumes (six in all) are now published, was prepared 
i under the direction of Rafael Alberto Arrieta, a sensitive 
_ poet, fine essayist, and respected figure in Argentine 
the literature, who selected his collaborators himself. Since 
7 the monumental work written by Ricardo Rojas, there 
= had been no attempt to cover such an extensive panorama; 
did this new history of Argentine literature, nicely printed 
of and bound, includes the contemporary authors. 
nly There are two parts in the first volume: “La Literatura 


0g: Colonial,” by Julio Caillet Bois, and “Las Letras Durante 
la Revolucién y el Periodo de la Independencia,” by Ro- 
berto F. Giusti. This initial format is undoubtedly logical ; 
it refers to an extensive formative period that is offered 
here for the first time as an organic synthesis, rather 
than as a mere summary. The work by Caillet Bois starts 
as with Ulrico Schmidl and the romance by Father Luis de 
Dp Miranda; the pastoral farce of the “Corpus” by Father 
Juan Gabriel Lezcano; and the commentaries of Pedro 
Hernandez. Particular attention is given to Centenera 
and his poem “La Argentina.” The picture begins to be 
de- rounded out in chapters that follow, dealing with the 
church, colonial culture, an analysis of the theater in the 


r eighteenth century (which marked the real beginning of 
- theatrical activity in the area), geographers and natural- 
ists, and the first newspapers. The period of the British 
y Invasions gives an opportunity to present little-known 
writers, including the priest Pantaleén Rivarola, who 
XUM 


highlighted the importance of the people’s role in the vic- 
tory over the English. Caillet Bois characterizes this 

‘ unusual person very well as a writer of history in verse. 
“His poetic account,” he says, is done “as if it were being 
recounted in the following days by witnesses who were 
lucky enough to survive the ordeal.” 


In his chapters, Giusti analyzes the work of each one 
of the authors considered, and the spirit of the period 
which motivated all of them. The phrase of Fray Cayetano 
Rodriguez, “la patria es una nueva musa” (“the country is 
a new Muse”), mirrors the times. Says Giusti, “the only 
literary expression the nation knew in its first decade of 
independence was lyric poetry, limited to the celebration 
of the battlefield victories and patriotic pageants. The 
word, vehicle of political thought in the press and in the 
assemblies and congresses, had the same pragmatic 
value...The theater, in crude popular form, showed 
similar qualities.” Later he adds, “Since the English in- 
vasions, poetry had been the vehement or elegiac expres- 
sion of the bellicose sentiments of a people who had taken 
up arms to achieve their independence.” 

Giusti’s observations in “La Abeja Argentina (The 
Argentine Bee)” and “El Argos de Buenos Aires (The 
Buenos Aires Argus)” show the logical understanding of 
one who was for thirty-five years editor of a literary 
magazine. There follow analyses of the work of Lopez y 
Planes, the author of the Argentine national anthem and 
“El Triunfo Argentino (The Argentine Triumph)”; of 
Esteban de Luca, whose real importance is better known 
through this study; of Fray Cayetano Rodriguez, Molina, 
and Juan Ramon Rojas; of Bartolomé Hidalgo, who fits 
in well here; of Lafinur, poet and student of philosophy; 
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and of Miralla, whom he calls “citizen of America. 
Giusti ends with the Varelas, Juan Cruz and Florencio. 
In the chapter on neo-classic tragedy there is a balanced 
treatment of this development in the theater and its hope- 
ful era, full of the Greek and Latin symbols from which 
it arose. 

The history of a national literature is an authentic form 
of the history of a country, especially in a country where 
the study of history more commonly emphasizes the mili- 
tary and political side. In this first volume, the accent 
is reversed, and the individual and collective work of the 
authors reflects fundamental longings and spiritual tend- 
encies. 


Paintings he Viermar 


Ex VerDADERO Byron, by Alfredo de la Guardia. Buenos 
Aires, Ediciones Santiago Rueda, 1959. 1048 p. 

Byron is a writer whose life and works are a chapter in 
the literature and history of the world. This was well 
understood by Goethe, a contemporary of the poet in the 
first decade of the nineteenth century, and by Dostoevski, 
toward the end of that century. The author of “Childe 
Harold” is portrayed with this stature in the work of 
Alfredo de la Guardia. The intent of the book is to de- 
fend the memory of Byron, and to portray his high cour- 
age. It is an exhaustive work on a theme that has already 
been debated interminably for over a century, with good 
and bad faith. Fame and glory are always subject to the 
attacks of those who do not understand them. Byron was, 
to an excessive degree, the victim of malevolence, hate, 
and superficiality, the latter exemplified particularly in a 
well-known work of that hybrid literary genus known as 
the biographical novel that, pretending to depict the man, 
completely ignores his work, and that, in the case of an 
artist of Byron’s stature, is simply an aberration. 

The extensive original research that de la Guardia has 
done for this comprehensive book shows his unusual 
erudition and perspicacity. Byron, a revolutionary force 
in the poetry of his time, is also a figure of the first 
importance in the cultural development of the whole 
European continent. De la Guardia follows his steps—in 
more than the figurative sense—through an itinerary that 
includes all his poetry, all his personal experiences, and 
all his flights as a rebel 7 _— appears in Europe 


like a blaze of glory. The role that Napoleon renounced 
in political affairs, Byron achieved in poetry and at- 
tempted in action: a redeemer of men. On the other hand, 
his picturesque qualities and his alleged diabolism have 
been exaggerated, and legends have grown up about his 
supposed degeneracy and his more superficial Don Juan. 
ism that have distorted and falsified his true personality, 
To some degree, the same thing has happened to the 
whole Romantic movement, but it is intensified in the 
case of Byron, who most deeply personified the great 
aspirations of Europe that the French Revolution had 
been unable to satisfy. The Holy Alliance had left a small 
breach that could only be widened by the contemporary 
thought and literature that, under Byron’s influence, was 
oriented toward the pain of human beings. De la Guardia 
sums it all up in his description of Byron as “the poet of 
liberty, revolution, free will, progress, human _brother- 
hood, and the universal republic.” 

Byron dedicated his poetry, in fact his very life, to the 
cause of human liberation. It is this fact that his critics 
have deliberately perverted. As the title indicates, this 
book effectively portrays the true Byron. His turbulent 
existence is reconstructed in detail, but the book is more 
than a collection of anecdotes: it is creative literary 
criticism, with the breadth of comprehension and feeling 
necessary for the delineation of genius. The many frag- 
ments of Byron’s poetry, translated in verse by de la 


Guardia, add their own luster to this monumental work. 


SeseNTA Y Cinco VALIENTES, by Alice Houston Luiggi. 
Buenos Aires, Editorial Agora, 1959. 254 p., with photo- 
graphs. 

Sarmiento was not only the real creator of the Argen- 
tine public school system; he is also responsible for some 
of its characteristics. It is because of him that women have 
turned to the teaching profession, for he recognized that 
women were more useful than men in teaching the pri- 
mary grades. His aims were far-reaching, and to fulfill 
his plans he had to put into practice some daring con- 
cepts. For example, he decided to bring teachers from the 
United States, since the Normal School, which he founded, 
could not yet produce all who were needed. The book 
Sesenta y Cinco Valientes (Sixty-five Valiant Ones) is the 
story of this enterprise. The author, Alice Houston Luiggi 
—daughter of the famous engineer Luiggi, who master- 
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minded many Argentine public works projects—offers us 
the details of this great educational adventure, and gives 
us the biography of each one of the courageous young 
women who left their country to come to Argentina in 
Sarmiento’s day to teach beginning readers. 

The book maintains interest by describing the con- 
temporary Argentina to which the teachers came, with 
concrete references to the characteristics and customs of 
the period. The author of the prologue, Alberto Palcos, 
says that “Democracy in America begins on the school 
benches”; this volume recalls one of Sarmiento’s less- 
known battles for that cause. 

Good photographs of many of these United States 
teachers are included, some taken when they arrived and 
others toward the end of their lives—several lived among 
the Argentines until they were almost ninety. 


CancHA LarcGa, by Eduardo Acevedo Diaz. Buenos Aires, 
Editorial Meridién, 1959. 320 p. 

Reading the novel Cancha Larga in its second edition— 
the first appeared in 1939—makes one think that Eduardo 
Acevedo Diaz didn’t get the recognition he deserved as a 
writer, in spite of the fact that he won the National Litera- 
ture Prize in 1942. He died a short while ago, when they 
were re-editing this book, and the necrological note in it 
reviews his multiple activities: in the educational field, as 
author of geography texts, and as a novelist, without 
emphasizing one or the other. This confirms the most 
notorious and lamentable fact of our literary life: we 
lack a table of real values to guide the readers ade- 
quately. We don’t have such a surplus of good novelists 
that we can afford to leave the impression that Acevedo 
Diaz was just a professor of law and geography who also 
wrote works of fiction. 

Cancha Larga is a novel about an old plantation, and 
describes the inevitable struggle between those who adapt 
themselves to new times and those who resist change. It 
is therefore a novel with a thesis, at least in its interpre- 
tation. The author maintains that in the old ranch there 
was a standard of efficiency between the patron and his 
employees which almost established their equality. But 
a sketch of either the plot or the principle cannot give 


even a remote idea of the life which surges powerfully 
yet subtly all through the pages of the novel. 

The story begins in 1875 and includes (as Acevedo 
Diaz explains in the brief prologue of the first edition) 
“the great efforts of the process of racial, psychological, 
legal, cultural and economic renovation of the Argentine 
countryside.” The novel’s complex subject matter in- 
cludes the gauchos who worked in the fields near the In- 
dian frontier, the pampas Indians who considered them- 
selves the true owners of the region, the earth, nature, and 
the cattle ranching business. The book is divided into five 
parts, with the best material in the first three. The pano- 
rama developed by the novelist is extensive and pro- 
found, and the two last parts, sixty pages in all, cannot 
really compare with the first three, which total 255 pages. 

Although the number of pages is not the decisive factor, 
it is evident that he goes much deeper into what is really 
the main part of Cancha Larga. This is the unusual nick- 
name of Mauro Gomez, the leading character, and the 
other characters have equally colorful treatment. Acevedo 
Diaz writes with a preconceived notion, but fortunately 
he is more of a novelist than a sociologist. His charac- 
ters are really magnificent and they approach the epic 
dimensions that only art can give: Don Leén, Don 
“Usebio Prida,” Don Fidel, and the same can be said 
about their wives Gabina, Bibiana and Damasia. The 
Indian men and women are also vividly developed. The 
book is full of adventure and exciting incidents, but it is 
above all an extraordinarily fine psychological work, and 
in that lies the greatness of Acevedo Diaz. He understands 
the countryside of those times, the thinking of the people 
that lived in it, and he follows its evolution. His style is 
simple, direct, and he has the free-flowing intrinsic ele- 
gance of the gaucho dialect, not just from the localisms 
he sometimes uses, but because of his own smooth pre- 
cise style. The first three parts of Cancha Larga have the 
structure and vigor that distinguish the books we call 
classic. This second edition has excellent illustrations, 
sketches by Eleodoro Marenco. 


Mewmorias, by Juan Fugl. Buenos Aires, Ediciones Fran- 
cisco Colombo, 1959. 172 p. 

Juan Fugl was an unusual man whose temperament and 
character are reflected in his Memorias, which have just 
been published in Buenos Aires long after they were 
written. Born in a country home in Denmark, he became 
a teacher through his determination and self-sacrifice—a 
notable spiritual and social achievement in those days. 
But he didn’t hesitate to change his way of life by under- 
taking the move, in 1848, to Argentina. The voyage itself 
was an odyssey for him. Here, in Argentina, the educator 
who played the organ in the Lutheran church became a 
farmer. Sufficient recognition has not been given this 
early influence in the agricultural development of the 
country. Juan Fug] met and overcame enormous difficul- 
ties. He cultivated his land, and built the first flour mill 
in Tandil, more than a century ago. 

Part of his book was completed before the fall of Rosas, 
and includes certain references of interest about that 
period. Later episodes and illustrious figures of history 
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are also treated in Fugl’s pages, and Fugl has helped to 
put down for future generations the facts about the 
evolution of an important zone in the south of Buenos 
Aires province. He contributed to the development of the 
area not only by his work but by his efforts in improving 
education facilities. Fugl edited his memoirs at an ad- 
vanced age—he lived to 89—and after he returned to 
Denmark. After the cycle of his laborious and fruitful 
years in Argentina was ended, he wished to tell his 
descendants the details of his pioneer adventures in a 
land so far-off from theirs. For a great many years the 
manuscript remained in the Royal Library of Copen- 
hagen. The coherent, comprehensive extract now pub- 
lished in Spanish gives a clear picture of the upstanding 
personality of Fugl, his creative tenacity and hard work, 
in a tough environment that put it to the test. There is a 
touch of austerity in the story, which reveals the sensi- 
bility and intelligence of a man who loved this Argentine 
land, captured the spirit of it, and honestly recorded it. 

The Memorias of Juan Fugl, now published by the 
Danish colony in Argentina in honor of the one hundred 
fiftieth anniversary of the May Revolution, will un- 
doubtedly get the attention it deserves, as a document 
dealing with the country’s progress. Published by 
Colombo, the respected press that first published Don 
Segundo Sombra, the edition has ninety sketches by the 
artist and painter Pablo Fabisch. His beautiful illustra- 
tions add weight to the homage paid to Fugl in Sr. Otto 
E. Pedersen’s solemn prologue. 


COLECCION DE CUADERNOS, Buenos Aires, Editorial Uni- 
versitaria. 

An eye-catching innovation in book store windows in 
recent months has been this series of pamphlets, the 
first product of the Editorial Universitaria of Buenos 
Aires. Colored covers, well designed and attractive with- 
out being ostentatious, serve to introduce the new organi- 
zation to the public. The collection covers several fields, 
related to university studies, but also of general interest 
in these days when public curiosity, in search of a deeper 
understanding of technical problems, turns to science, 
which has increasing importance in the day-to-day news. 
It is logical that in times when rockets travel to the 
moon, man navigates under the North Pole, two heads 
are put on one dog, and things are translated by electronic 
brains, that people anxiously look for the path that leads 
to such feats. 

Education is the subject matter of two of the volumes 
now published: La Universidad de Utopia, by R. 
Hutchins, and Los Fracasos Escolares, by A. Le Gall; 
mathematics is covered in Introduccién a la Topologia 
Combinatoria, by M. Frechet and Ky Fan; biology in 
Las Bases Fisicas y Quimicas de la Herencia by G. W. 
Beadle and La Edad Critica by P. Builly. La Investigacién 
Cientifica by V. Kourganoff, and Sécrates by Rodolfo 
Mondolfo, round out and give variety to the new collec- 
tion, which will be augmented with other titles and 
authors. 


Bernardo Verbitsky is américas’ literary correspondent 
in Argentina. 
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THE LAW OF NATIONS TODAY ei? 


INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL Law, by Marek St. 
Korowicz. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. 424 p. 

In spite of the many and far-reaching changes that 
scholars will recognize have taken place in international 
law over half a century there is still doubt and uncer. 
tainty in the public mind as to the meaning of the term 
“International Law.” Is the principle of collective se. 
curity essential to international law? Can rules be said 
to constitute international law if there is no effective 
means to enforce them? At what stage does a so-called 
“people” come to have the “right of self-determination,” 
and can the right be said to be a legal right when there 
is no supra-national body to say that the colonial con. 
trol of the mother country has come to an end and the 
inchoate nation has become an actual member of the in- 
ternational community? How can the concept of sov- 
ereignty be reconciled with international law? And is the 
principle of equality a principle of law or a mere fiction 
to protect a small state against the dictation of more 
powerful ones? 

These and a half hundred other questions still remain 
unsettled even among jurists, and needless to say in the 
public mind. So that it is not an idle quest that leads 
Marek St. Korowicz to devote a whole volume in the 
effort to find an accurate definition of international law 
and give an explanation of what statehood implies, what 
the basic rights of a state are, what sovereignty means, 
and how the line is to be drawn between domestic juris- 
diction and the higher law of the community. Fifty years 
ago jurists such as Westlake, Hall, and Oppenheim were 
confident they had the answers; today Briggs, Jessup, 
Verdross, Guggenheim and others are still seeking to 
clarify the issues, and they come to their conclusions 
with far less confidence than their predecessors. 

Of particular interest is the analysis of domestic juris- 
diction in connection with the controversial Article 2(7) 
of the United Nations Charter. It is a question whether 
the terms of the Charter are to be taken literally or to 
be understood in the light of the general objectives of 
the Charter, which clearly would be defeated if each state 
were the judge in its own case. Professor Korowicz pre- 
sents both sides of the question in as illuminating a 
manner as the reviewer has yet found. 

A final chapter deals with individuals as subjects of 
international law, showing the changes that have been in- 
troduced into the dominant doctrine of the exclusive 
personality of states and the exceptions to general prac- 
tice both before and after World War II, the latter 
being illustrated by western European integration in 
the form of the Convention on Human Rights, the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community, the European Eco- 
nomic Community, and the Euratom Community. These 
last three together are described as “an inspiring ex- 
ample to follow.” 

We owe a debt to the former Professor of International 
Law at the University of Cracow, who is now Research 
Professor at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 
—Charles G. Fenwick. 
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BRASILIA: PLANNED FOR WHAT? 


The stories in AMERICAS about Brasilia have 
been most interesting—and much along the 
lines of those in numerous other magazines. 
Enclosed is a viewpoint not quite the same, 
expressed by the eminent Brazilian sociologist 
Gilberto Freyre in The Reporter . . .: 

“President Juscelino Kubitschek’s _ per- 
sonal enthusiasm is largely responsible for 
the Brasilia project. . . . It took a man 
of courage as well as vision to do what 
he has done. 

“Two outstanding Brazilian architects, 
Licio Costa and Oscar Niemeyer, were 
given full powers to build the capital... . 
These two exceptionally capable men have 
an opportunity probably unique in the his- 
tory of architecture. . . . Yet in some in- 
stances they have ignored even the prob- 
lems generated by the fact that Brasilia is 
located in the tropics. They have also dis- 
regarded, I regret to say, the fact that we 
live in a period of rapid social transition 
and technological change and that much 
of what they are building will soon be 
obsolete. . . 

“Since they are indeed specialists in 
sculptural architecture and two of the great- 
est artists not only of the Americas but 
of the world, they are creating master- 
pieces of plastic beauty on a monumental 
scale. The presidential palace of the new 
capital of Brazil is surely one of those 
masterpieces . . . yet . . . when I visited 
Brasilia some time ago, I was told that 
Mrs. Kubitschek and her daughters were 
making many changes in the presidential 
palace to protect themselves, in the old 
and wise Moorish tradition, against trop- 
ical excesses of sunshine and light. . . . 

“The apartment houses now being built 
for public officials have still more serious 
defects. They fail to provide adequate pri- 


vacy. . Furthermore, the archi- 
tects have sometimes ignored func- 
tional purposes—at first, for example, they 
failed to provide adequate space for 
schools! 


“Why should Brasilia, whose construction 
is costing the Brazilian people so much and 
whose architects consider themselves so mod- 
ern, ignore the revolutionary changes in so- 
cial organization that technology is bring- 
ing about? . . . In older cities everywhere, 
the problem of preparing people for leisure 
and of offering them opportunities for di- 
versified creative recreation is being care- 
fully considered by social scientists, hy- 
gienists, and city planners. Yet in the wholly 
new city of Brasilia, supposedly built to 


4 


last for centuries, the problem has been 


completely neglected. 


“Even now, during the building of the 
new capital, recreation for the workers en- 
gaged in this tremendous task is being 
neglected. . . . Heavy drinking, crime, and 
the use of drugs seem to be increasing. 
A police official in Brasilia attributed the 
increase in drinking to the dearth of recre- 

“A long-standing bond of friendship links 
me to Oscar Niemeyer, and this led me 
to tell him of my concern over the mis- 
takes I thought had been made in Brasilia 
as a result of one-sided, purely aesthetic, 
quasi-dictatorial planning. He seemed to be 
impressed by some of my criticisms and by 
examples I gave him of the cooperation 
among architects, ecologists, economists, 
sociologists, and psychologists in German 
and British city planning. 

“Yet I was amazed by his optimism. He 
told me that in Brasilia social adjustments 
of the kind that worried me and other 
critics would eventually be worked out in 
harmony with the new architecture. I con- 
sider this an example of the extremes that 
may be reached when ariistic single-mind- 
edness is coupled with too broad a grant 
of power, even when the men who make 


use of this power are such outstanding ar- = 
tists as Oscar Niemeyer and Liicio Costa.” iar 


Louise Rounds 
Santa Barbara, California 


NEW CLEW 


With reference to the article on “Holam- 
bra” in the September Américas [August 
English edition], I would like to make two 
small observations. The name of the Cath- 
olic Dutch cooperative settlement, Holam- 
bra, is formed from the words Holland, 
America and Brazil; not just Holland and 
Brazil. Holambra is situated on the Ribeirao 
Fazenda in Sao Paulo state, 75 miles from 
the city of Sao Paulo, between Campinas 
(important highway, rail, and air junction) 
and Moji-Mirim, two cities which were not 
mentioned by the authors. I am an old sub- 
scriber and supporter of AMERICAS, and I 
wish you continued success. 


J. J. Sousa Martins 
Campinas, Brazil 


Thanks to Sr. Sousa for clearing up the 
mystery of the “m” in the word Holambra, 
and for his kind words about our maga- 


zine. 


GOING SOUTH 
Thanks to your wonderful magazine 
Americas. . . . I would like to correspond 


with [my Southern neighbors] and exchange 
colored slides, any subject, for I intend to 
travel to Central and South America to 
make a colored slide library of educa- 
tional pictures. .. . 


M. R. Debbaut 


oe Diamond Photo 
Minneota, Minnesota 


Sometime soon, I intend to move to Mexico, 
Honduras, Nicaragua or Costa Rica. 


I would like very much to correspond 
with someone in the Valles Victoria section 
of Mexico, Bluefield and Esteli areas of 
Nicaragua, east coast of Honduras and 
Costa Rica, also the southern part of Costa 
Rica, around Dominical and San Isidro del 
General. 

I am especially interested in land and 
building prices, laws concerning foreigners 
moving there, buying land, importation of 
household appliances, and gardening ma- 


chinery. 
When I move there, I will stay the rest 
of my life. 


P. Watley 
48188 Station A West 
cere Nashville 9, Tennessee 
MORE IN THE PICTURE i 


In connection with your article “The 
Americas and the Atom” in the January, 
1960 issue of Américas, I would appreciate 
it if you would publish the enclosed photo- 
graphs. They show the actual extent of the 
classroom and faculty housing facilities of 
the Institute of Physics of Bariloche. The i 
photographs that appeared with the article 
gave a misleading impression. 


C. Julio Ojeda 

Department of Information 

Argentine National Atomic 
Energy Commission 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


We are glad to publish the additional pic- 
tures of the Institute, which is a much larger 
installation than might be assumed from the 
picture in the original article. The Institute 
of Physics now has forty-five students in full 
time residence, who take a three-and-a-half 
year course in experimental nuclear and solid- 
state physics, following two years of uni- 
versity training elsewhere. Plans are being 
made for future Inter-American summer in- 
stitutes in Latin America. 
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LOOKING NORTH 


I am writing to you about the twenty- 
ninth annual Couchiching Conference to be 
held at Geneva Park, north of Toronto, on 
August 6-13, 1960. This week-long resi- 
dential conference is the major activity of 
the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs 
which specializes in the organization of 
public forums. 

The theme of this year’s conference, as 
tentatively worded, is The Latin Americas. 


D.L.B. Hamlin 

Executive Secretary 

The Canadian Institute on 
Public Affairs 

244 St. George Street 

Toronto 5, Ont., Canada 


A discussion of the possibility of Canada 
joining the OAS is on the agenda. Persons 
interested in attending or learning more 
about the Conference may write Mr. Hamlin. 


PARAGUAY TODAY 


Congratulations to Sr. Abdén P. Alvarez 
for his interesting and informative story on 
the progress Paraguay has made in recent 
years [February]. It is a pleasure for me to 
read about every Latin American republic, 
but particularly Paraguay, since very little 
is known to North Americans concerning the 
people of this splendid country. To appre- 
ciate and understand all our Latin neighbors 
better, it is important that we are kept in- 
formed about their hopes, dreams, and desires 
for the social, cultural, educational and in- 
dustrial progress in their country. 


Joan Boogdanian 
North Bergen, New Jersey 
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MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. Readere re- 
questing this service must apply individually, print their names and addresses, and 
be able to write in at least two of the oas languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 


Antonio Sancho (E,S,F) 
Apartado 149 

Matanzas, Cuba 

Sandra M. Starling (E,.S,P,F)—C 
Rua Manoel Ciriaco, 120 
Diamantina, MG, Brazil 


Carlos Alberto Osmén (E,S,P) 


Matheu 2029 

Mar del Plata, Peia. de 
Aires, Argentina 

Mario Ignacio Boldrini (E,.S)—H 

Calle Santiago del Estero 3752 

Mar del Plata, Pcia de Buenos 
Aires, Argentina 


José Luis Pignocchi (E,S)—H 
Calle Lynch 3868 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Gilvan B. Britto (E.S.P)*—H 
Avenida Miguel Santa Cruz, 104 
Torre 

Joao Pessoa, PB, Brazil 
Nelson Williams (E,S)—C 
Box 404 

New Mexico State University 
University Park, New Mexico 
Dora M. Rocha Layanes (E.S) 
Pintos 1096 

Castillos, Rocha, Uruguay 


Raul Restrepo T. (S.F,Italian) 
Calle 60, No. 43-38 

Medellin, Depto. Antioquia 
Colombia 
Ann Swanson (E,F)* 
14330 24th Place, N.E. | 
Seattle 55, Washington 
Hernan Kelly (E,S)—C 
Barrio Roseda 

Calle La Paz 280 
Cérdoba, Argentina 
Carol Murphy (E,S)* 
50 Swing Lane 
Levittown, New York 
José Uvis (S,P)* 
Republica Argentina 14-3° dcha. 
Logronto, Spain 


Buenos 


Miguel Pannunzio (E,S,Italian) 


Carlos Francisco Melo 4°03 
Florida, F.N.G.M.B. 

Pcia. de Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Marcela Brandan (E,S) 

Santa Fe 3641-4° 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Laura Maria Herrera (E,S)—H 
San Mariano 

Vibora, La Habana, Cuba 

Jean Daniels (E,S,.F) 

983 Cherry Street 

Winnetka, Illinois 


Mari Carmen Obiol Navarro 
(E.S) 

Calle Hernan Cortés 11 

Valencia, Spain 

Rozilda P. Vieira (E,S,P.F) 

Fazenda do Pinhal, Divisa Nova 

Minas Gerais, Brazil 

Liliana Comparini (E,S) 

Avenida Hollanda 2141 

Santiago, Chile 


Rita Williner (E,S,F,Italian)—H 
San Guillermo, Pcia. de Santa Fe, 
Argentina 


Louis Bonnet (E.F) 
P.O. Box 257 


Kaitaia, New Zealand 


John F. Vollenweider (E,S)—C 

1243 Vernon 

Dubuque, lowa 


Luis Gerardo Valencia 4 

(E,S,F)*— 
Carrera 30 No. 23-51 Po 
Palmira, Valle, Colombia 


Don J. Hall (E,S,F,German)—H 
R No. 1 
Bolivar, New York 


R. J. Switz (E.S) 

c/o Plymouth Oil Company 
P.O. Box 18 

Douglas, Wyoming 


Dimas R. Lima (E,P)—H 
Rua 24 de Outubro, 120 
Santa Barbara. MG, Brazil 


Germain Guillermo Falke (E.S, 
F, German) *— 

Esmeralda 162 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Candy Lee Sharko Ital- 
ian)— 

825 Matadero Road 

Palo Alto, California 


(E,S, 


Elisabeth Hayter (ES) 
Cramer 2217 

Belgrano R. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Véra Maria Imthon Moreira 
(E,P)—C 

Caixa Postal 1443 

Pérto Alegre, R.G.S., Brazil 

Rosa Edwards (E,S, Italian)—C 

Malaga 194 

Santiago, Chile 


Carmen R. de Zuloaga (E,S, 
Italian) * 

Carrera 59 No. 64-90 

Barranquilla, Colombia 


Roberto de Almeida (E,S,P,) 
Avenida Senador Queiroz, 143 
Sao Paulo, SP, Brazil 


Hilda H. N. Rotta (S,P) 
Ed:ficio Almeida, 2° andar 
Rua Julio de Castilhos 1891 
Caxias do Sul, RS, Brazil 


José Eduardo Reis de Oliveira 
(E,S,P)—H 

Rua Oscar Freire 1814 

Sao Paulo, SP, Brazil 


L. E. Gonzalez da Silveira 
(E,S)—H 

Ese. Alvariza 

Sarandi del Yi 

Durazno, Uruguay 


Rodolfo Cécaro (E,S)*—H 

Calle Treinta y Tres s/n 

Agraciada, Dpto. de Soriano, 
Uruguay 


Marta Inés Naigeboun (E,S,P) 
San Martin 650, ler. piso, dpto. 
D 


Tucuman, Argentina 


Hilda Romero Rigo (E,S)—C 
Urquiza 66 
Cérdoba, Argentina 


Juan Carlos A. Bravo (S,P)* 
Calle Las Heras 2218 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


Vicente Ricci (S,P)* 

Naciones Unidas 730 

San Martin, Pcia. de Buenos 
Aires 

Argentina 


Luis Ernesto Gutiérrez (E,S) 
Carrera 6a. No. 14-45 
Cartago (Valle), Colombia 


Stephen D. Hall (E,S)—H 
208 Wisner Street 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


Hugo Emilio Arcani (E,S,P,F, 
Italian, German) —C 

Fragueiro 1078 

Barrio Cofico 

Cordoba, Argentina 


Duh Martin H. 
venian) — 

Lynch Pueyrredon 239 

Villa Ballester 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Matilde Williner (E,S,F, Ital- 
ian)—H 

San Guillermo, Pcia. de 
Santa Fe 

Argentina 


(E,S,P, 


Sto- 


Ruth D. Jackson (E,S)* 
4256 North California Avenue 
Chicago 18, Illinois 


Artigas Pérez (E,S,P,F)—H 
Calle Dr. Piovene 1285 
Pando, Cancelones, Uruguay 


Miguel Angel Porcal (S,F)*—H 
Calle Sarandi s/n 

Sarandi del Yi, Durazno, 
Uruguay 


Edgardo D. Taurs (E,S,P, Ital- 
ian)*—C 

Lope de Vega 459, Dpto. C 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Stevi Diane Pevna (E,S,F, 
German, Japanese) *—C 

6215 Bellaire Avenue 

North Hollywood, California 


Teresa Poblete Hernandez 
(E,S,F)—H 

Robles No. 385 

San Fernando, Chile 


Marcela Baeza Garcia (E,S,F,) 
H 


Ursisinio Pena 1125 
San Fernando, Chile 
Aurora Baeza Garcia (E,S,F) 


Ursisinio Penta 1125 
San Fernando, Chile 


Jersey—rau, courtesy Grace Line 
Robert M. Gerst- 
mann (2)—pav, courtesy Grace Line (3) 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the 
common purpose of intaining peace, freedom, security, and welfare of all Americans. The member states aff 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. 

The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, whieh 
met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large number of different agencies and institutions thro’ 
the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 
states and p ing, by P ive action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. Called “‘The House of the Americas,” its main building of white marble, with its tropical 
patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 

Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Washington 6, U.S.A. 


Summarize basic legislation, with emphasis 
on commercial matters, for businessmen, 
lawyers, and other interested persons. 
Supplements are issued from time to time 

to cover changes that have taken place 
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a 1955 (1959 Supp., 149 p.), 158 p., $5.00 
+ 1955 (1957 Supp., 113 p.), 158 p., $5.00 
5 1956, 144 p., $5.00 
ta Rica, 1959, 290 p., $5.00 
Cuba, 1958, 332 p., $5.00 
Dominican Republic, 1953 (1958 Supp., 74 p.), 209 p., 
Ecuador, 1955 (1958 Supp., 48 p.), 190 p., $5.00 
Guatemala, 1959, 275 p., $5.00 
Haiti, 1955, 78 p., $3.00 : 
nduras, 1959, 234 p., $5.00 
xico, 1956 (1958 Supp.. 62 p.), 200 p., $5.00 
ragua, 1957, 188 p., $5.00 
way, 1953, 138 p., $3.00 
ru, 1955, 134 p., $5.00 = 
vay, 1957 (1959 Supp., 109 p.), 158 p., $5.00 _ 
wela, 1956, 217 p., $5.00 


hen ordered separately, the price of Supplement is $1! 
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